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‘*... written in a language and in a spirit that will be sure to make the 
subject fascinating.”’ Education, February, 1927. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 


A High School Text by ALFRED C, KINSEY, Indiana University 


A warm affection for growing youth and an intimate experience in its ways 
have 'made the text as human and fascinating as it is scientifically correct. Its 
bearing on human problems is unique: no other high school text brings facts 
and details so ably to bear on the development of principles applicable to life. 
It is a biology in a double sense: it not only unifies our concept of living things, 
but it shows how to get the most out of them and out of life itself. Stress is 
not on the theoretical but on the vital and usable. 


There are 430 superlative illustrations. Author and publishers have spared 
neither expense nor effort to assemble these, and the result is a wealth of visual 
material that exceeds every former standard. In themselves, these pictures 
constitute a first-rank contribution to teaching. They tell the story, and in no 


uncertain terms. 


There is a place for this fine text in your course. 
Full information on request 
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(2) Those interested in science, even though they may not be professionally engaged in 
research work, will find much of interest and value to them in the book. 
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A DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE FOR PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION’ 


One hundred and fifty-one years ago our 
nation was created in audacity by a declara- 
tion of independence. It has been perpetu- 
ated for more than a century and a half by 
a consecrated leadership and a devoted 
citizenship, which have managed to keep 
themselves in the power and influence of an 
ascendant majority in the nation. We 
have grown more democratic in our aspira- 
tions and realizations with each passing 
year, not beeause we have found new prin- 
ciples with which to meet old and new 
dangers, but beeause we have had the prac- 
tical understanding and ingenuity to devise 
new ways and means, new social tools for 
making old and fundamental ideals work a 
little better among increasing numbers of 
men and women. 

Many changes have been made in our 
political machinery since the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted, a few by 
constitutional amendment, many by acts of 
Congress and Legislature, but the chief aids 
toa better operation of our democratic gov- 
ernment and society have not been those 
concerned with new statements of political 
principles or with reforms of political 
machinery; they have been those which 
fostered the improvement of the character, 
the intelligence and the will of the political 
rank and file. 

Institutions do not exist on paper, they 
exist in people. Governments and societies 
live fully or die, as men and women gen- 

‘Address before the general session of the 


National Edueation Association at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, July 4, 1927. 


erally believe or disbelieve in great political 
and social principles. As citizens feel, 
think and act on them, or neglect them, do 
nations rise and fall. 

There have been many aids to political 
intelligence and social understanding de- 
veloped during the past century, such as 
better communications, a more active press 
and a freer social converse among men of 
all classes. But none of these instrumen- 
talities can be compared in power and in- 
fluence with the American system of public 
education. It is the most unique and sig- 
nificant institutional development of the 
last century. There can be no profound 
understanding of the trend of American 
life, political and social, material and 
spiritual, without some approximate com- 
prehension of the position and effect of the 
publie schools on American life. 

Judged by the expense account public 
education has become the largest enterprise 
of the state. That fact is not overlooked; 
but it is sometimes misunderstood. That 
budget is not the product of one body, such 
as the Federal Congress, or a comparatively 
small group of bodies, such as the state 
legislatures; it is the final outcome of the 
aspirations and realizations of hundreds of 
thousands of American communities, large 
and small, each acting upon its own initia- 
tive and moved by its own local public 
opinion. No public expenditure in all 
American life is more truly democratic than 
this. It is a response to something funda- 
mental in our American spirit, which exists 
everywhere in the nation. By a universal 
community sanction it looks very much as 
though all America was going to school, as 
it sometimes goes to war, for the preserva- 
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tion of some principle. And that is the 
historie fact. 

The great public-school system of the 
United States has evolved into the most 
dependable instrument that America has 
for safeguarding equality of opportunity 
and liberty under law, two corner-stones of 
the Anglo-American structure of democ- 
racy. It is for this reason that President 
Coolidge has said that the American con- 
ception of popular education is our greatest 
national contribution to civilization. We 
were the first great liberal nation in West- 
ern civilization to make public education of 
the whole people an instrument for the im- 
provement and perpetuation of democratic 
life and government. 

How does the public-school system con- 
tribute to equality of opportunity? I 
speak of this first, because the ‘‘fair 
chance’’ or the ‘‘square deal’’ is the most 
fundamental attitude in the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, particularly as you observe it in the 
American. The greatest source of discon- 
tent in the United States is the sense of 
violated equality of chance. ‘‘Fair play’’ 
is precious to us. It is this attitude, more 
than any other, which set up ‘‘liberty’’ and 
eraved ‘‘fraternity.’’ It is this attitude 
which created parliaments and congresses, 
adopted constitutions and bills of rights, 
developed popular suffrage, and set up 
courts of justice. It is this same basic 
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The publie schools can not make people 
equal. God made them different to begin 
with, not merely different in quality, but 
different in the degree of the possession of 
every quality. Fortunately, we have no 
way of knowing in advance how weak or 
strong any person is. We must have a trial 
and development ground, and this the 
public-school system of America supplies, 
It starts in the gutter and reaches through 
the university. It is as tall as the tallest 
and as short as the shortest. There are dif. 
ferent kinds of rungs to climb on for differ- 
ent kinds of people, as should be the ease. 
But every kind of a child has a right to find 
out what God gave him, and to develop it 
to the utmost degree. This is the meaning 
of equality of educational opportunity, one 
of our most sacred rights, one which we 
declare to-day is in the custody of our pro- 
fession to be conserved, enlarged and pro- 
tected by it, individually and collectively, 
with personal influence and with organized 
power. 

But what is it we have to fear? Nothing 
if this basic function of the public schools 
is widely understood—many things if it is 
not. 

Because of the incidents of history the 
autonomy which schools and courts have in 
the American government are differently 
based. That of the courts rests on public 
opinion and constitutional enactment; that 


craving which created the American publie- -of the schools on public opinion alone, with- 


school system. 
mind began early to sense and later to de- 
fine the fact that an equal opportunity in 
adult life is only half a chance. The whole 
chance depended upon equality of opportu- 
nity for education in childhood. And the 
publie schools provide this. So precious is 
this right, as precious as legal justice, that 
the Americans are always saying we want 
no polities in either our schools or our 
courts. They both deal with a very funda- 
mental right about which there can be no 
compromise or barter. 


The practical American/ 


out constitutional aid. Therefore schools 
are subject to a more insidious influence 
and a more coercive interference. 

When the great federal constitution was 
written and adopted, a public-school sys- 
tem, as we now conceive it, had no exist- 
ence. The federal constitution left educa- 


tion to the states, not because of any definite 
and well-reasoned theory of the relation of 
public education to our form of government 
and society but because education as then 
provided by local and largely voluntary 
agencies was regarded as adequate to the 
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needs then sensed, and the constitution 
builders left the situation as they found it 
in the hands of the states where it had been 
since the earliest colonial days. So there 
was nothing said of education in the fed- 
eral constitution. 

The state constitutions, particularly those 
of the western states which were formulated 
when education was more advanced and its 
need more strongly felt, guaranteed that an 
educational system of common schools 
should exist. Some went so far as to pro- 
vide in the constitution for higher schools. 

But there was one thing that most of the 
constitutions did not do in any adequate 
way. They did not guarantee the public 
schools that autonomous status and mode of 
operation which would allow schools to 

7 ws and perform their functions with- 
out undue interference from those social 
and politieal forees inimical to their well- 
being and to the protection of those demo- 
eratie values whieh the state had commis- 
sioned the school to conserve. Such had 
been done for courts, for legislature, but 
not for public schools, at least neither 
directly nor adequately. Publie opinion 
had incorporated some less stable protec- 
tions in statutory law, which of course suf- 
fers the defect of being subject to amend- 
ment or repeal with every partisan and 
turbulent change in publie opinion. 

Without the needed protection, public 
schools in the United States are being sub- 
jected anew to political interference of vari- 
ous sorts. 

Not long ago a leading politician boldly 
asserted that ‘‘the man who signed the pay 
check was the man who should decide what 
should be taught in the schools and col- 
leges.’’ Now that statement is characteris- 
tie of the attitude of a considerable number 
of the enemies of publie education. It is as 
full of fallacies as it is of implications. 

If the author of this statement meant to 
carry over into government and education 

the full methods of business operation in 
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industry, which might be the case, then he 
did not seem to understand enough of social 
history to know that we have different insti- 
tutions because we need different kinds of 
social tools to do different kinds of social 
work. The methods of one are never trans- 
ferable bodily to another. Not even an 
orphan asylum, scientifically managed, can 
take the place of a good home. 

But there is a more serious specific fal- 
lacy involved in the theory that the man 
who signs the pay check shall decide what 
ought to be taught in schools. It is the 
abrogation of expert service and human 
efficiency in democracy. Does the patient 
who pays the hospital bill decide what 
therapeutics and operative procedures 
should be part of the treatment? If he 
does he lacks good sense and risks his health 
if not his life. He had better leave it to 
the trained profession of doctors. They are 
not infallible, but they are wiser than lay- 
men in this matter. It is the same with 
education. Democracy with good sense can 
not escape reliance on expert service in 
education any more than it can in law, en- 
gineering or medicine. 

The laity can and ought to decide the 
ultimate purposes of schools in terms of the 
very general democratic purposes to be 
served ; it should decide how much sacrifice 
it can make for their realization in terms 
of money sacrifices either in public taxes or 
in the length of period that young people 
are to be supported in economic leisure, but 
the laity is not competent to decide on the 
specific means which will accomplish the 
particular results demanded for the money 
available. This is the business of the scien- 
tifically trained scholar and educator. And 
he must not be frustrated with ignorant or 
selfish interference. 

But the worst consequence of the theory 
mentioned when carried into practice is 
that it opens the way to the corruption of 
education for the disinterested purposes of 
human personality and society by the ease 
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with which it would allow schools to be 
used for propaganda. 

Shall we subscribe to the doctrine that 
whoever gets control of the schools by con- 
trolling the governing boards, directly or 
indirectly, shall determine the subjects to 
be taught and the methods of instruction to 
be used? 

Russia has subscribed to that dogma com- 
pletely, and class prejudice and twisted 
facts now take the place of God’s truth 
scientifically revealed, in the curricula of 
Russian schools. They are not free schools 
liberating the mind but captivating institu- 
tions enslaving it. 

Germany before the war, in a milder and 
more partial way, used its schools to hypno- 
tize its young citizens with the imperial 
destiny and greatness of the German em- 
pire. This made it easy for the governing 
class to hurry an uncritical country into a 
fatal foreign war, and to bring down on 
their own heads a domestic revolution. In- 
finitely safer is a democracy that gives its 
youth the truth about everything and trains 
them in the power to think sincerely for 
themselves. Schools should not be made 
into mental prisons where minds are closed 
by propaganda instead of opened by the 
search for truth, which is the chief use that 
good schools have. 

Truth, justice, liberty and fraternity 
have their well-established facts and prin- 
ciples, and neither the will of-a dictator, 
nor an oligarchy, nor a majority of the pop- 
ulace @an change or abolish them. They 
are to be respected and obeyed in good gov- 
ernment and good education exactly as a 
good engineer discovers, reveres and obeys 
the laws of physical forces. All that can be 
invented is an arrangement of living and 
working so that the natural and spirited 
forces, undeniable and irrefutable, will 
serve man’s better purposes. 

We are in the United States beginning 
somewhat subtlely but dangerously to re- 
spond to special pressures to use the school 
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for propaganda, good, indifferent and bad. 
Chambers of Commerce, clubs, corpora- 
tions, industries and other associations are 
exerting an influence which will break up 
the balanced program of the schools de. 
signed for the development of wholesome 
human character and personality and the 
ultimate service of the general public wel. 
fare. They insist that special school days 
and weeks be set aside for some special 
interest that would like to work on youth 
when its plastic innocence makes it an easy 
victim. These children must be safe. 
guarded by the educational profession. 

In one year fifty-four such requests came 
to the desk of a single public-school admin- 
istrator. Submission to all these requests 
would have given the young students the 
most lopsided and prejudiced course of 
training that could have been devised. The 
public school can not be made an intel- 
lectual handmaiden to all the special inter- 
est advertising campaigns now under way 
in this country. From all these we must 
declare our independence, that the schools 
themselves may be free to perform their 
real functions. 

There is another kind of propagandist, 
infinitely more shrewd and ambitious 
What he can not do with school men and 
local school boards he tries to do through 
legislatures. He is usually a reformer who 
pleads that public good is to be served. So 
he blocks out a portion of the curriculum 
and claims it as his own, getting the legis- 
lature to say that that time in this and that 
school must be given to teaching the thing 
he or his group wants. The purpose 1s 
noble and he succeeds in getting a law, but 
not always a result. His method is bad. 
He wants an operation on society through 
the school and its children and he does not 
know how to operate. The result is a fail- 
ure. At the close of the war many states 
passed laws under post-war fervor calling 
for compulsory physical training. But no 
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of teachers in this field. The law was to go 
into effect at once, so the incompetents at 
hand proceeded to do the work until the law 
was neglected, which is not good for laws. 
This is merely a sample. 

The same disposition to get big results 
quickly is seen in the recent tendency to- 
ward the centralization of functions and 
power in government. It threatens effec- 
tive government and engulfs education. It 
usually occurs in connection with the econ- 
omy movement in government. Give the 
executive or some board complete power, 
says the financial reformer, and you do not 
have to convinee or coerce a thousand local 
communities and a million citizens. A few 
public officers can be managed, particularly 
if they are appointed or elected with this in 
mind. This may make for quick action but 
it unmakes democracy. It is substituting 
for the rule of the people, the rule of 
pseudo-kings manipulated by coercive 
minorities behind the thrones. One of the 
greatest problems in our contemporaneous 
life is to determine what properly belongs 
to a centralized government and what to 
local governments, what should be operated 
by autonomous boards or commissions and 
what swept under the control of a general 
executive. Education in the course of re- 
cent years has been dragged too far away 
trom local and separated government con- 
trol where it has operated best. The dan- 
gers of centralized bureaucratic control are 
real for education, and so are those which 
come from dumping educational manage- 
ment into a general executive’s hopper 
where non-partisan matters are influenced 
by the other subject to partisan solution. 
Education should court direct responsibil- 
ity to the people as a whole and avoid the 
direct responsibility which passes through 
4 partisan faction temporarily in power, in 
order to solve certain political problems 
which are not closely related to education. 
It is better to have boards of trustees for 
schools elected by the people than ap- 
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pointed, and expert school officers should be 
appointed, not elected. 

For awhile reform in municipal govern- 
ment, such as the establishment of the com- 
mission form, dragged education into the 
maelstrom of general political government, 
but we have largely extricated ourselves 
from that difficulty and regained our tra- 
ditional freedom. The establishment of 
city managers has not repeated the mistake. 
The lesson has been learned. 

Practically everywhere, save for a few 
conspicuous exceptions in large cities, ele- 
mentary schools and high schools have their 
own school districts not necessarily coinci- 
dent with political units for general politi- 
eal purposes. Such districts elect their own 
school trustees, and the common council or 
aldermen have practically nothing to say 
about schools. They levy their own taxes 
and vote their own bonds under a general 
grant of freedom circumscribed by state 
law. 

No such spirit or method obtains in 
higher schools which serve a state-wide dis- 
trict, except that they have their own gov- 
erning boards. But too often these govern- 
ing boards are appointed by the governor 
and as a matter of convenience instead of 
being elected by the people, and often this 
leads to the appointment of politically 
minded rather than educationally minded 
trustees or regents, and in extreme cases of 
abuse, to the appointment of puppets who 
merely do a governor’s will, giving a one- 
man control of higher education, the reverse 
of everything which is truly popular and 
democratic. A few states protect their col- 
leges and universities by constitutional 
provisions which serve as special charters, 
as in the ease of Michigan and California. 
But the lamentable incidents which have 
recently occurred in Kansas, New Mexico 
and Arizona and which are likely to be re- 
peated at any time in a half dozen other 
states are indicative of the fact that the 
common schools are better safeguarded than 
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higher schools, where science and research 
in untrodden fields is more likely to need 
protection for truth speaking. 

Education can not be declared free of 
partisan politics until the great national 
profession of educators and the public, 
which understands the true relation of pub- 
lic education to government, has effectively 
turned its attention to the state control of 
higher schools and to the municipal control 
of common schools in some of our largest 
cities. Chicago is an example of a city 
where the most disgraceful demagogy of 
recent days has dragged the school manage- 
ment through a campaign of misrepresen- 
tation which is almost unparalleled. The 
mayor of tlie city should have nothing what- 
ever to do with the control of the schools. 
A special board of education elected 
directly by the people from a Chicago 
school district should be charged with their 
management. There are other less dramatic 
instances which might be cited. 

Wherever state boards of education have 
managerial powers over schools and school 
appointments, they, too, should be elected 
by the people, and state superintendents of 
public instruction should be appointed 
whenever they are the chief executives of 
such boards. 

On all these unsolved problems the 
American profession of education should 
study the experiences and agree upon the 
principles which should be incorporated 
into school charters and codes. It is dis- 
tinetly a professional obligation to let the 
people know how it can keep all its schools 
as free from partisan politics as is possible 
in a democracy. The public will give the 
required support sooner or later as it 
always has when properly informed. 

We have now come upon a day when 
theological factions are beginning to inter- 
fere with publie schooling, in spite of the 
fact that church and state are separate in 
America. Long ago history taught us 
through the tragedies of persecution and 
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martyrdom that they were better apart, 
When we separated church and state, jp. 
cluding the state’s schools, we at the same 
time guaranteed to every man the right to 
follow his own conscience in matters of 
religious belief. Those that are themselves 
free are not always tolerant. They would 
even use the state to deprive the students 
in the state’s school of the right to arrive 
at their own beliefs outside of school with 
a full basis of modern scientific knowledge 
which they must get in schools. 

They do not propose positively to inject 
the teaching of their own special beliefs 
into the public schools. Their method is 
round-about and negative. They do pro- 
pose to get control of legislatures and have 
them, by legislative act of prohibition, veto 
the teaching of any scientific or scholarly 
fact, principle or theory which is uncon- 
genial to the religious conviction of their 
group. Religious interference with the 
publie schools even through a kind of veto 
is only a step toward injecting theology 
into the state and the state’s affairs. This 
tendency must be halted by an appeal to 
history and experience and to sound prin- 
ciple, in the confidence that well-informed 
people will readily give us a protecting 
public opinion. 

Our state schools must not in the slight- 
est degree become partisan, class or fac- 
tional schools. There is only one set of 
canons that determines what is truth for 
the schools. It belongs to the distinguished 
institution of science and scholarship. Its 
methods of determining truth have been 
long established. The schoolmaster must 
be scholar enough to know them and to 
accept the truth they deliver as the best 
that can be had. It is the product of the 
disinterested and arduous labors of scholars 
the world over. 

Better than laymen, lawyers know the 
law, engineers the applications of physical 
science, and doctors the facts of disease and 
health. In the same disciplined way schol- 
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ars know their truth. Once depart from 
their standards and there is no stopping 
place. The schools will belong to any per- 
son, group or faction that can grab a ma- 
jority vote of the legislature upon scientific 
matters. But also no majority vote of leg- 
islature or even of the people as a whole 
ean make the world flat when science knows 
that it is round. The vote of a democracy 
direct or representative is as futile as the 
yote or dictum of a medieval monarch. 

Scholarship may be inadequate and in- 
complete, it may go wrong part of the time, 
but in scientifie matters it will be mistaken 
once where the completely lay mind will be 
wrong a thousand times. It is the most 
dependable thing we have for the purpose, 
and the schools must depend upon it. 

And whatever truth we have it is the 
student’s right to receive it—all of it. We 
have no more right to keep the truth away 
from the thinking, growing mind than we 
have to keep food away from a hungry, 
growing child. That is what schools are 
for; to give every child in America an equal 
access to truth and learning. It is part of 
the American code and we must live up to 
It. 

But what about that other function of the 
school, its other corner-stone, where free- 
dom is made into liberty by the intervention 
of education, when freedom would only be 
lieense without it? We know that the law, 
honor and liberty of a democracy can be 
sustained only when men are made firmer 
in character and finer in intelligence, and 
this the publie schools aim to do. On this 
subject I can be brief. 

We all know that our modern life has 
become a race between education and 
license. If the former can not overtake the 
latter, in the disciplining of the human 
spirit, our democratic civilization is lost. I 
have but to eall your attention to the fact 
that those countries which have accepted 
dictatorships for more than brief moments 
in which some special crises have had to be 
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met quickly, have, generally speuking, been 
nations without an adequate system of pub- 
lie education, either defective in touching 
too few citizens, or defective in the training 
it gave in truth and thought to those it did 
touch. In such nations the citizens are so 
uncritical and dull as to be docile to any 
strong will, or so suggestible that they are 
the ready victims of any propaganda that 
reaches their credulous imaginations. This 
is true in Europe and the Americas as it is 
in Asia and Africa. 

A nation made up of well-schooled minds 
knows enough truth about things in general 
to check up a masquerading lie; it knows 
how to think both individually and collec- 
tively, with sufficient power to suspect that 
a plausible half truth is not a whole truth. 

It may tolerate for awhile, but it will not 
acclaim for long those arch-foes of democ- 
racy—the demagogues—who stimulate the 
passions of a low selfishness or lie to decent 
citizens in the hope that they will not be 
found out. 

When Abraham Lincoln suggested that 
however part of the people could be fooled 
all the time and all the people part of the 
time, all the people could not be fooled all 
the time, he expressed his faith in the prac- 
tical ability of the American people to 
devise ways of keeping themselves intelli- 
gent among the growing complexities of a 
democratic civilization. The public-school 
system is the answer to Lincoln’s faith in 
the common people. Every one who knows 
the history of the public-school system 
knows that it was the creation of the com- 
mon people. It was not handed down by 
the favored classes. 

Just common folks put a primary school 
within traveling distance of every home 
whether that home was in the desert, on a 
mountain or out on the prairies. It was 
they that democratized our secondary 
schools, they that cast out the Latin school 
because it was too exclusive, they that cast 
out the less exclusive, but still too exclusive 
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private academy, and established the public 
high school. They are still trying to make 
secondary schools suit the needs of all kinds 
of folks, reaching down with the junior 
high school and reaching up with the 
junior college. 

They developed the state university. 
And as common folk have flooded through 
the gates of the high school, they are now 
crowding through the doors of the higher 
schools and colleges. 

The whole tale has been an epic in the 
folk creation of a great institution fitted to 
their personal aspirations and suited to 
their democratie necessities. Behind it was 
a double determination, first, to give their 
sons and daughters a full chance to be what- 
ever God intended them to be if a school 
could reveal it, and, second, to make the 
liberty of their fathers safe for their 
children. 

The publie school is consecrated to these 
two great purposes, among the most funda- 
mental in American life. And we the edu- 
cators of this country can not work in these 
temples without being consecrated, too. 
But it means more than service to children, 
it means an obligation to keep our schools 
free from all the interferences which would 
hamper the pursuit of great ends. This 
can only be done by reawakening that pub- 
lie opinion which once created our school 
system and must again sustain it, to the end 
that the integrity of public schools may be 
maintained and their work kept free from 
the interferences of the arrogant whom the 
accidents of polities have brought to tran- 
sient power, of the demagogue who has 
temporarily seized the public mind, of the 
selfish who would sell the children into the 
half slavery of a poor education, and of the 
ignorant who know not truth or wisdom 
and yet assert it. 


HENRY SvUZZALLO 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GERMAN SCHOOLS BILL 


THE contents of the German Schools Bill, 
hitherto withheld from the public, was pub- 
lished on July 16. The bill has already passed 
the cabinet and will be brought before the 
next session of the Reichstag. According to 
newspaper reports, it will probably pass the 
Reichstag too, although not without great op- 
position, as it is tantamount to an alteration of 
the constitution and is a serious retrograde step 
for Germany. 

Although the bill apparently places the fol- 
lowing three forms of national schools, namely, 
undenominational, confessional and secular, on 
an equality, actually great leniency is shown to 
the confessional schools. 

In all cases the schools will be under the 
supervision of the church authorities, the re- 
ligious instruction being compulsory and closely 
watched by the priest or clergyman who will 
be nominated for this purpose; a “state official.” 
Teachers will be selected by a clerical council. 
In country places too small for undenomina- 
tional schools, children are forced to attend con- 
fessional schools. 

The schools in southwest Germany will be 
allowed freedom of action for the next few 
years, in order to keep peace with Hesse, Baden 
and Nassau Liberals, but in course of time these 
will also doubtless be gathered into the confes- 
sional schools. 

Dr. Gustav Streseman and Dr. Curtius, who 
remained firm in favor of undenominational 
schools, were the only cabinet members against 
the bill. Feeling against it is particularly strong 
in Baden and Hesse, where undenominational 
schools are the rule. 


A TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN CHILE 


Tue U. S. Bureau of Education reports that 
a school of arts, trades and engineering is soon 
to be established in Valparaiso, Chile, at a cost 
of more than $4,000,000. It will be known &s 
the José Miguel Carrera School of Arts and 
Trades and College of Engineering. The estab- 
lishment of the school has been made possible 
through a bequest of the late Don Frederico 
Santa Maria Carrera, who died in Paris, De 
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cember 20, 1925. Don Frederico made a will 
thirty-seven years ago, in which he provided 
for the building of a university in his native 
city. On January 5, 1920, he made another 
will in which he wrote that he had come to the 
conclusion that it is of the greatest importance 
for the well-to-do to provide training for the 
youth from the elementary school to the attain- 
ment of the highest degree of human knowl- 
edge. 

The institution will bear the name of an 
early Chilean patriot, José Miguel Carrera, and 
will be located at the corner of Baron and Vina 
del Mar Streets, in Valparaiso. The architects 
were chosen through competition and the plans 
for buildings and grounds have been accepted. 
The plans that received the award were par- 
ticularly satisfactory beeause of the arrange- 
ment of classrooms, the corridors and the shops 
of the secondary schools. Unilateral lighting is 
provided for in all the classrooms, and lighting 
from the south for the elasses in drawing. 

In the many new buildings that the will of 
Don Frederico direets to be constructed from 
time to time, considerable independence between 
the secondary and higher schools is attained. 

A committee of architects and engineers will 
soon come from Chile to the United States to 
visit and study many of the best vocational and 
engineering schools of this country. 

For the first ten years of its existence the 
José Miguel Carrera School must select all 
its teachers either in Europe or the United 
States. After that period, it is advised that a 
considerable percentage of the faculty shall be 
chosen from abroad. Selected graduates of the 
institution will be given scholarships for fur- 
ther study in foreign countries, preferably the 
United States. 


A PLAN FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 

A caste from London to the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune reports that a reorganization of the 
plan of distribution of Rhodes scholarships has 
been proposed. Prior to the World War ecandi- 
dates for Rhodes scholarships were required to 
stand written examinations, but after the war 
this method of selection was discontinued and in 
1918 the present plan was put into operation. 
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The results were to increase interest in the 
scholarships in each of the forty-eight states. 
No longer was scholarship the sole basis of se- 
lection, for moral character, personality, leader- 
ship, even health, became important factors. 

At present two scholars are selected from each 
state every three years, and the states are ar- 
ranged in groups so that thirty-two scholars are 
appointed annually. States are entitled to their 
quota, provided competent students apply, re- 
gardless of the number of applicants. This 
means that New York with perhaps forty can- 
didates is not entitled to any more scholars than 
Arizona with only four candidates. 

It is now proposed to abolish state lines en- 
tirely and to divide the country into districts, 
division to be made on the basis of population 
and educational advantages. Advocates of this 
proposed change contend that many competent 
applicants are being constantly refused under 
the present system. For instance, it is possible 
that there would be several candidates among 
New York’s forty better qualified than any of 
Arizona’s four. However, under the scheme 
now in force highly desirable New York appli- 
eants perforce must be refused scholarships, 
while less qualified Arizona candidates might be 
elected. With state lines abolished and dis- 
tricts established, this might be remedied. 

While at present there is competition in each 
state only twice in three years, under the new 
scheme states would hold competitions every 
year, each state to select two candidates to ap- 
pear before the regional or district examining 
committee. District committees would elect 
scholars subject to final approval of the Rhodes 
trustees and in selection state lines would not be 
regarded. As each of the eight districts would 
be entitled to four scholars, thirty-two appli- 
eants would still be selected annually. 

The proposed change, if adopted, will prob- 
ably improve the standard of Rhodes scholars, 
but there are very serious objections by a num- 
ber of old scholars. Their objections are that 
scholarships will no longer be evenly distributed 
among the states. They will not even be equally 
distributed among sections of the country, but, 
on the contrary, will gradually be concentrated 
in certain states and regions. 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue U. S. Bureau of Education reports that 
the forty-eight states and the territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico support and 
control 105 state and territorial universities and 
colleges. In each of the territories and many 
of the states there is only one such institution; 
in each of other states, there are several. In- 
cluded in the 105 are 69 colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, of which 17, in as many 
states, are exclusively for colored students. 
These colleges were created by virtue of an 
Act of Congress passed in 1862, granting to 
each state certain public lands the proceeds of 
the sale of which should be used to endow, 
support and maintain in the state at least one 
college whose leading object shall be instrue- 
tion in agriculture and mechanic arts, “to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial elasses in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.” 

Toward the further support of those “land- 
grant colleges,” the federal government ap- 
propriates to each state annually $50,000, and, 
in addition, other amounts to be used for cer- 
tain purposes definitely specified in Acts of 
Congress passed subsequent to that of 1862. 
Over the expenditure of this amount the na- 
tional government exercises no control, save 
only to ascertain that the funds are expended 
in accordance with a somewhat liberal interpre- 
tation of the law. 

Only three institutions of higher learning are 
entirely supported and controlled by the federal 
government. They are the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, and the Coast Guard School. 
Their purpose is to train men for the service 
indicated by their respective titles. 

Until recently the support of higher educa- 
tional institutions by municipalities was rare. 
In the past few years, however, there has been 
a decided trend in this direction. In addition 
to nine municipally supported colleges and uni- 
versities, thirty-five junior colleges are now 
established in connection with the local high 
schools as parts of the public school system. 

The 769 or more privately controlled institu- 
tions are supported by endowments, gifts of 
private benefactors, student fees and contribu- 
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tions from religious denominations. These in- 
stitutions vary in size from the great university 
enrolling 10,000 or more students, with a corre. 
sponding number of faculty members, and 
material equipment and endowments running 
far into the millions, to the small college of arts 
and sciences, with a hundred students or fewer, 
a very limited faculty, sometimes meager equip- 
ment and an income of a few thousand dollars. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FoR 
EDUCATION 

A report of the National Industrial Confer. 
ence Board issued on July 17 states that educa. 
tion uses a greater proportion of public funds 
than the military, police, fire protection and pro- 
hibition enforeement expenditures combined and 
more than any other governmental function. In 
1925 more than $2,000,000,000, or more than one 
fourth of the net total of all public expendi- 
tures, was spent in the public schools and state 
universities. 

An annual average increase has been noticed, 
the report states, during the last thirty-five 
years amounting to less than 2 per cent. 

While public expenditures for grammar and 
high schools alone in the twenty years from 1890 
to 1910 increased from $140,000,000 to $426, 
000,000, or about trebled, the next fifteen years, 
from 1910 to 1925, saw an inerease to $1,946,- 
000,000, or more than four and a half times the 
amount spent in 1910 and nearly fourteen times 
the amount spent in 1890. 

Obviously, not all of this increase represents 
genuine expansion of educational activities 
either as regards quantity or quality. 

Factors entering into the nominal increase of 
costs are the changed purchasing value of the 
dollar, or prices, population increase, increase 
in enrollment and better attendance, the length- 
ened school year and greater high-school at- 
tendance. It is after all these factors are taken 
into account that the board’s study arrives at 
the 69.4 per cent. “true” increase in cost of edu- 
eation per pupil, which covers improvements in 
our educational program as well as such waste 
or extravagance as may exist. 

Taking into consideration the increase in 
prices of equipment, supplies, building and 
maintenance, including salaries, the apparent 
increase of 356.5 per cent. from 1910 to 1925 
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becomes a real increase in expenditures of only 
160.7 per cent. It is significant that, while there 
was an apparent inerease in public school ex- 
penditures from $605,461,000 in 1915 to $1,036,- 
00,000 in 1920, or of 71.1 per cent., such was 
the decline in the purchasing value of the dollar 
during this period that there was actually a de- 
crease of 12.5 per cent. in the real value of 
school expenditures as measured in dollars of 
constant purchasing power. 

One of the important factors in increased 
school expenditures, however, has been the pro- 
portionately greater enrollment, which increased 
from 68.6 per cent. of the 18,500,000 children of 
school age in 1890 to 83 per cent. of the 29,- 
700,000 children of school age in 1925. A 
greater proportion than ever also now attends 
high school after graduating from grammar 
schools, 15 per cent. of all those enrolled at- 
tending high school in 1925, as against only 1.6 
per cent. in 1890. 

Supplementary school activities, such as night 
schools, reereation programs, kindergarten 
classes, Americanization instruction, school 
nurses and dentists, have further augmented the 
budget, which, however, may be considered 
properly in the nature of results from the in- 
creased expenditures undertaken for a more effi- 
cient and comprehensive educational program 
and hence enter into the 69.4 per cent. of “true” 
increase, 

The “true” expenditures as measured in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power, per child per 
school day attended, taking into account also the 
higher eost of high-school education, is adopted 
in the board’s study as the most accurate mea- 
sure of school costs. The “true” expenditure 
per child per school day attended in 1890 was 
16 cents, in 1910, 20 cents, and in 1925, 28 cents. 
During the twenty years 1890-1910, the increase 
in expenditures on this basis was 23.5 per cent. ; 
between 1910 and 1925, it was 37.1 per cent., 
and for the whole period of 1890-1925, 69.4 per 
cent., or an annual average increase of less than 
2 per cent. annually. 


A HEALTH SURVEY BY DR. ETTINGER 

De. WruiamM L, Errrncer, former superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, has re- 
ceived his first formal assignment since his 
selection as superintendent emeritus. Dr. Wil- 
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liam J. O’Shea has requested him io make a 
survey of the provisions now made in the city 
schoo] system for health education and for the 
physical examination of school children. Al- 
though Dr. Ettinger has been informally con- 
sulted by Dr. O’Shea within the last few 
months, this is his first official task. It in- 
cludes participation in the work of the com- 
mittee revising the course of study and syllabus 
in health education in the elementary schools. 

Dr. O’Shea has asked Dr. Ettinger to make a 
study of the advisability of requiring a phys- 
ical examination of every child, either six 
months prior to or six months after his admis- 
sion to school. He has also asked him to deter- 
mine what improvements should be made in the 
present methods of correcting physical defects 
of school children, and whether or not the den- 
tal and health clinics now in operation in the 
publie schools are properly equipped and con- 
ducted. 

In a letter to Dr. Ettinger, Dr. O’Shea 
enumerated the following questions on health 
education which are to be considered: 


(1) The suggestion has been made that the 
state education law should be amended so as to 
require a physical examination of every child, 
either six months prior to or six months subse- 
quent to his admission to school. This examina- 
tion should be made by the family physician when- 
ever possible, but if the parents can not afford 
to have the examination made by the family 
physician it should be made by the physicians of 
the Board of Health. I am considering whether 
or not this suggestion is a good one, and if 
adopted what form of medical report should be 
required and what use should be made of it in 
school in correcting any unsatisfactory conditions 
it may disclose. 

(2) What changes should be made in our course 
of study and syllabus in health education? 

(3) What improvements should be made in our 
methods of determining and correcting physical 
defects of school children? 

To what extent can the schools be called upon 
to do additional work in this respect? 

To what extent should his work be done by 
other agencies—for example, by the Board of 
Health? 

(4) Are the dental clinics and other health 
clinies now in operation in our schools properly 
equipped and conducted? If not, what changes 
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and improvements should be made in them, either 
as to equipment or as to method of administration? 


OBJECTIVES FOR INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SPORT 


A QUESTIONNAIRE study of the educational 
and administrative objectives for intercollegiate 
athletics has been made by a committee consist- 
ing of Professors J. F. Williams, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University (chairman); 
Curry Hicks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; C. W. Savage, of Oberlin College, and 
J. W. Wilee, of Ohio State University. The 
results of the study are given below. The rank- 
ing of the objectives shows the order of prefer- 
ence. 


Educational Objectives ranked by 430 Judges 
. Team play (cooperation). 
- Clean living. 
. Discipline and hard work. ~ 
Loyalty. 
. Confidence and self-control. 
. Respect for rules of the game. 
. Service and self-sacrifice (self-denial). 
. Stamina and courage. 
. Quick thinking under fire. 
10. Finding one’s self, realizing limitations and 
possibilities, retaining hope and overcoming fear. 
11. Respect for honored rivals. 
12. Foster an interest in physical development. 
13. Foster a spirit of friendly rivalry between 
student bodies. 
14. Learn the lesson of humility. 


OF me & DD 


Ccaon a 


Administrative Objectives ranked by 413 Judges 


1. Coaches to be members of the faculty, with 
a seat in the same, assigned usually to physical 
education, on full-year basis, teaching not neces- 
sarily to be limited to physical education. 

2. Control of athletics to be vested in president, 
faculty, alumni and students, with the latter two in 
minority, under the rules effective for other de- 
partments of college activity. Schedule of games, 
number of contests and other items to be approved 
by the director of athletics. 

3. Intercollegiate athletics to be run by a bud- 
get plan, like any other department of the college, 
funds being controlled by appropriate college 
officials. This should lead to a deflation of the 
cost of athletics to the students and public, and in 
the outfitting of teams. 

4. Allow no intercollegiate freshman games. In 
place of these subterfuges for varsity participa- 
tion, hold a series of freshman-sophomore weekly 
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games and contests. Where possible, have severa] 
teams, and award championship upon a percentage 
rating. 

5. Publication by the president of the college in 
his annual report of the number and kind of 
scholarships given to students. 

6. Allow varsity participation in the major 
sports, football, baseball, basketball, track and 
cross-country, for two years only (junior and 
senior years). None of the values of intereol- 
legiate sport is lost by this measure, and all the 
values can be retained and made available for 
more men. If the results are good for a few men, 
they should be extended to as many men as 
possible. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


THE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
was held at the University of Maine from June 
27 to 30. Prior to the opening session on 
Monday afternoon, June 27, a joint meeting 
of the Division of Deans and Administrative 
Officers and Teachers of English was held, with 
Professor J. Raleigh Nelson, of the University 
of Michigan, presiding. The subject of discus- 
sion for this meeting was “The Teacher of 
English in the College of Engineering.” 

President Harold S. Boardman, of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, gave the address of welcome 
at the opening session, and after a response by 
Dean O. M. Leland, of the University of Min- 
nesota, the president of the society, papers were 
read by D. D. Curtis, of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity; E. H. Comstock, of the University of 
Minnesota; C. A. Dickinson, of the University 
of Maine, and C. V. Mann, of the Missouri 
School of Mines. 

On Wednesday morning, conferences for dis- 
cussion were held on drawing and design, on 
orientation and engineering problems, and 00 
English as an integral part of the engineering 
curriculum. Dean Leland delivered the presi- 
dential address on Wednesday evening. His 
subject was: “Are we making Progress?” 

At the final session papers were presented 
by Paul Cloke, of the University of Maine, 
on “The Engineer in his Publie and Civie Re 
lationships”; W. H. Timbie, on “Cooperative 
Courses at the Massachusetts Institute of Teeh- 
nology”; H. W. McKiel, of Mount Allison Unt- 
versity, on “The Problem of Engineering Edu- 
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cation and the Small College”; W. K. Hatt, of 
Purdue University, on “Adult Education in 
Conerete Technology”, and J. A. Ashworth, of 
the University of Maine, on the “Relation of 
Eeonomies to the Work of the Engineer.” 

The officers of the society for the year 1927- 
98 were elected as follows: President, R. L. 
Sackett, of the Pennsylvania State College; 
vice-presidents, C. E. Magnusson, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and T. E. French, of 
Ohio State University; secretary, F. L. Bishop, 
of the University of Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
W. 0. Wiley, of John Wiley & Sons; members 
of the council, J. M. Bryant, of the University 
of Texas; S. B. Earle, of Clemson College; 
S S. Edmonds, of the Pratt Institute; H. P. 
Hammond, of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn; A. C. Lanier, of the University of 
Missouri; O. B. Prentice, of Lafayette College; 
(, M. McKergow, of McGill University. 


AN INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Tue University of California is to have an 
Institute of Child Welfare. The institute has 
been made possible by the Laura Spelman Rock- 
efeller Memorial and, while the terms of the gift 
are not made public, President W. W. Campbell 
has stated that the sum is an ample one for the 
prosecution of the studies contemplated for a 
term of at least six years. Dr. Herbert Stolz, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction in 
California, has been made director of the insti- 
tute, and Dr. Harold E. Jones, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Columbia University, 
has been appointed director of research. Dr. 
Jones will also serve on part-time as assistant 
professor of psychology in the department of 
psychology at California. In announcing the 
institute, President Campbell stated : 


Realizing the importance of promoting the wel- 
fare of children, and through the children the wel- 
fare of the human race, a large committee of pro- 
fessors in the university, Professor C. B. Lipman, 
dean of the graduate division, chairman, has in 
the past two years been considering the question 
of establishing within the University of California 
an Institute of Child Welfare, in its many im- 
portant bearings and relationships. In several 
parts of the university, notably in the children’s 
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division of the medical school, in the “epartments 
of education, psychology, hygiene, biology, ete., 
the characteristics and welfare of children have 
been studied seriously during many years, but not 
upon a cooperative and coordinated basis. The 
promise of richer results which could reasonably 
be expected to flow from a carefully formulated 
program of research, and more especially from 
greatly increased financial support, has at all times 
been recognized by Dean Lipman’s committee, but 
the funds for a satisfactory financial foundation 
have in the past been lacking. 

The subject of child welfare in its relations to 
the intimate and systematic study of children is 
one in which the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial headquarters in New York City has 
been definitely interested; and countless people in 
California and elsewhere, notably those associated 
together in women’s clubs, have realized the de- 
sirability and importance of investigations into 
child qualities and child life. 

The president is now able to announce, with un- 
usual pleasure, that the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial has made liberal financial ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of an Institute 
of Child Welfare in the University of California, 
for a period of six years, beginning with July, 
1927; and, further, that the California Congress 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, at a meeting re- 
cently held in Los Angeles, pledged the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of California to defray, in 
liberal but limited amount, the rental charges of 
such off-campus housing space during the six-year 
period covered by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial appropriations as the Institute of Child 
Welfare will require. 


THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICS 

Tue seventh session of the Institute of Poli- 
tics, meeting at Williamstown, Mass., from July 
28 to August 25, will make a special study in its 
round-table groups of the international problems 
now confronting China, Mexico and South 
America, the question of international debts and 
the struggle for supremacy in Europe of the 
political ideals of democracy and dictatorship. 
England, France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Serbia and Denmark will be represented by 
speakers and round-table leaders, and an en- 
tirely new group of American experts in inter- 
national affairs is announced to lead round- 
table and general conference discussions. 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams 
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College and chairman of the institute, has an- 
nounced the personnel of a special round-table 
to be led by Harold Scott Quigley, professor of 
political science at the University of Minnesota, 
which will discuss the present difficulties in 
China and the causes which have brought them 
about. He will have as his associates Stanley 
K. Hornbeck, professor of political economy at 
Harvard University, and Malcolm MacDonald, 
a member of the British delegation to the Hono- 
lulu conference on China, which is meeting this 
month. 

A special series of lectures has recently been 
announced by Dr. Garfield, which will deal with 
the financial, economic and political develop- 
ments in Europe since the war. They will in- 
clude discussions by Sir Arthur Willert, head 
of the American section of the British Foreign 
Office and Washington correspondent for the 
London Times during the war; Dr. Peter P. 
Reinhold, of Dresden, former German finance 
minister in the Luther cabinet, and Count Carlo 
Sforza, of Rome, minister of foreign affairs for 
Italy in 1920 and in 1922 ambassador of Italy 
in Paris. Count Sforza will lecture on “Foreign 
Policies of Europe since the Peace of Ver- 
sailles,” with special reference to the Balkans 
and Italy. 

Between two and three hundred college pro- 
fessors, editors, diplomats, business men and 
army and navy officers are enrolled as members 
for the forthcoming sessions of the institute. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR G. CRANE, of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, has declined the offer of 
the presidency of the University of Nebraska. 


Dean JorGE Bocoso, of the college of law of 
the University of the Philippines, has been 
designated acting president of the university 
during the absence of President Rafael Palma, 
who is on a tour of study of foreign universi- 
ties. President Palma will return in February. 


THomas W. Butcuer, president of the Em- 
poria State Teachers College, Kansas, has re- 
signed from the presidency of the coeducational 
“University Afloat” which is scheduled to sail 
around the world in the fall on the S. S. 
“Aurania.” 
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D. A. Worcester, of the department of psy- 
chology at Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of educational psy- 
chology and measurements at the University of 
Nebraska. 


At Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, S. A. Small, Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins), has been made associate professor 
of English, and Malcolm Wilder, formerly an 
instructor at Cornell University, has been made 
assistant professor of English. Theodore §, 
Eckert, Ph.D. (Ohio State), has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry. 


Ernest HutcHeson, of the faculty of the 
graduate school of music of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation, New York City, has been chosen dean 
of the school. As we have already announced, 
Philip Greeley Clapp, head of the department 
of music in the University of Iowa, has been 
made director of extension work of the school. 


THE new school board of Hanover Township, 
Pa., have decided to retain F. W. Nyhart, of 
Lee Park, as supervising principal of the town- 
ship schools and to reappoint most of the teach- 
ing foree which served under the former board 
of education, all the members of which were 
subsequently convicted of conspiracy to defraud 
the school district. 


A. F. Potuarp, professor of English history 
at the University of London, has been ap- 
pointed director of the institute of historical 
research and professor of constitutional history. 


Tue Reverenp G. C. Ricuarps, since 1895 
fellow and tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, has 
been appointed professor of Greek and classical 
literature in the University of Durham and 
canon of Durham Cathedral. 


C. V. Frazrer, dean of the University Insti- 
tute at Des Moines University, Iowa, has re- 
signed, because he could not “conscientiously 
subseribe to the 1923 confession of the North 
American Baptist Union.” Other members 0! 
the Des Moines faculty whose resignations have 
already been reported in ScHoon AND Society 
are Norma V. Scheidemann, professor of psY- 
chology; C. J. Robinson, acting dean of the lib- 
eral arts college; Elias Blum, dean of fine arts; 
Phyllis Spencer, dean of women, and Howland 
Hanson, professor of Biblical literature. 
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Dr. Epwix W. KeMMERER, professor of eco- 
nomies and finance at Princeton University, has 
received the degree of doctor of laws from the 
University of Bolivia, in recognition of services 
rendered to the Bolivian government. 

Proressor Guy M. Witson, of the Boston 
University School of Education, has been named 
expert adviser to a committee appointed by the 
state supervisor of public instruction for the re- 
vision of the arithmetie curriculum in the public 
schools. Harvey S. Gruver, superintendent of 
schools of Lynn, Mass., is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Arruur H. Wuitpe, dean of the school of edu- 
cation of Boston University, has been made a 
director of the newly formed National Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Association, which has 
been established for the purpose of standard- 
izing and elevating the training of teachers of 
commercial subjects. 

Moises Saenz, undersecretary of education 
for Mexico, is visiting universities in the United 
States. He will go later to the meetings of the 
World Federation of Education Associations at 
Toronto. 


Dr. Epwarp WALMSLEY Stitt, associate su- 
perintendent of the New York City public 
chools, died suddenly on July 15, aged sixty- 
five years. He had been connected with the New 
York City schools for forty-five years. 

Miss Louise Connouiy, former superinten- 
dent of schools of Summit, N. J., died on 
July 17. 

James ALFRED Frexp, professor of economies 
at the University of Chicago, died on July 16, 
aged forty-seven years. In 1923 and 1924 Pro- 
fessor Field was dean of the college of arts and 
literature at Chicago. 


ProressoR Earn STANLEY ALDEN, head of 
the department of English at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md., was drowned on July 12, 
at the age of forty years. 

Tue Reverenp Dr. Epwarp Bagpy PouLarp, 
for twenty-one years professor of Biblical lit- 
erature at the Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., died on July 13, at the age of 
Sixty-two years. 


J. Warren Tuyna, formerly head of art in- 
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struction in the Manchester, N. H., public 
schools and once director of the Massachu- 
setts Art School, at Salem, died on July 11, 
aged eighty-seven years. He was the founder 
of the Akron, Ohio, School of Design. 


Mrs. ALIce CHIPMAN Dewey died on July 
14, at the age of sixty-nine years. She was the 
wife of Dr. John Dewey, professor of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University. From 1900 to 
1904 she was principal of one of the first ex- 
perimental schools in the country. 


THE British Association for the Advancement 
of Science will meet at Leeds, England, from 
August 31 to September 7. The president of 
the section of education, the Duchess of Atholl, 
will give the presidential address on “The 
Broadening of the Outlook in Education,” on 
September 2. The four morning discussions 
are as follows: (1) “School Examinations.” 
The opening papers are to be read by Dr. P. B. 
Ballard, Dr. J. M. Crofts, B. C. Wallis and 
J. H. Arnold. (2) “Education in Tropical 
Africa.” To be opened by Sir Theodore Mori- 
son, Mr. Rivers-Smith, of Tanganyika, Norman 
Young and Major A. G. Church and Miss S. 
Burstall, of the advisory committee to the 
Colonial Office on native education. (3) “Edu- 
eation and Industry.” To be opened by J. 
Wickham Murray, E. Walls, J. H. Everett, 
Dr. H. Schofield and A. P. M. Fleming. (4) 
“Psychology of Special Scholastic Disabilities” 
(i.e., in speech, reading and arithmetic). This 
is to be considered at a joint discussion with 
the psychology section and will be opened by 
Miss G. Hume, Miss Wheeler and Miss Me- 
Allister. There is to be one afternoon meet- 
ing, on Monday, September 5, at 3 p. m., when 
a demonstration, to be introduced by a short 
address by Sir Henry Hadow, is to be given of 
the work of the Leeds Schools’ Music and Drama 
League. 


THE vacation course of the Botanical Insti- 
tute of the University of Geneva is being held 
from July 10 to September 10, at Bourg Saint 
Pierre (Valais), near the Grand Saint Bernard. 


THE University of Upsala, the oldest univer- 
sity in Sweden, will celebrate in September the 
four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation. The foundation actually occurred 
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on July 2, 1477, and the academic courses be- 
gan in the autumn of that year. The constitu- 
tion of the university was modelled exactly on 
that of Bologna. 


THe new Great Hall of University College, 
London, was dedicated last month as part of 
the centenary celebrations of the college. The 
building is a memorial to the members of the 
college and medical school who fell in the war, 
and also commemorates the college centenary. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught delivered the dedi- 
cation address. 


THE quincentenary of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford University, was celebrated on July 8. 


Wasuineton University and St. Louis Uni- 
versity are each to receive $376,663 from the 
estate of the late John F. Lee, attorney. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation has made the fol- 
lowing appropriations in support of library 
schools for next year: for the library school of 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Ga., $10,000; 
for the Hampton Institute Library School ($2,- 
500 annually), $7,500; for the St. Louis Library 
School, $3,000; for the Simmons College School 
of Library Science, $3,000; for the Western Re- 
serve University School of Library Science (as 
final grant), $9,000. 


Tue Hebrew University at Jerusalem is re- 
ported to have been damaged by the earthquake 
on July 11 to the extent of $50,000. Its library 
and chemical laboratory suffered most. 


At the July meeting of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Association of the South, composed of 
the presidents and principals of the theological 
seminaries, colleges and schools of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (Southern), 
it was decided that the board of education 
should conduct at once a most thorough survey 
of all the educational work of the church, with 
the primary idea of discovering more clearly 
what is really the task of the church and what 
will be required in the way of institutions, 
equipment, endowment and personnel for the 
accomplishment of the task. The secretary of 
the board of education and the president of the 
educational association is Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


A PRE-COLLEGIATE department has been or- 
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ganized aboard the floating university “Ay. 
rania,” sailing on September 21 from New York 
by Alvan E. Duerr, for fifteen years headmaster 
of Storm King School at Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. In diseussing the general character of the 
pre-collegiate work aboard the floating univer. 
sity, Mr. Duerr said that the department will 
meet the needs of three classes of students— 
mature high-school students, who prefer to 
spend their last year of preparation for college 
in the broadening atmosphere of study and 
travel; graduates of preparatory schools or high 
schools who have completed technical require- 
ments for admission to college but lack either 
social maturity or background that would enable 
them to go directly to college with assurance of 
getting maximum good out of their college 
course, and finally students who need fewer 
credits for colleges than normally occupy a full 
year and wish to combine travel with study and 
even anticipate one or two college courses. 


Pians for the establishment of extension 
schools of business and commerce by Rutgers 
University in Newark, Trenton and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., have been announced by Professor 
N. C. Miller, director of the industrial exten- 
sion division of the university. Besides the 
schools in these cities there will be branches in 
Jersey City, the Oranges, Bloomfield, Dover, 
Elizabeth, Plainfield, Roselle, Phillipsburg, 
Perth Amboy, Millville, Atlantic City and Cam- 
den. In addition, the extension division, which 
last year enrolled more than 5,000 students, will 
undertake the promotion and teaching of classes 
for women workers in New Jersey industries. 
Mrs. Lydia Sayre Walker, graduate of Vassar 
and Columbia, will direct this work. Announce- 
ment has also been made of an arrangement 
with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund for the promotion of parental education 
and child psychology in Monmouth County, 
N. J. 


A trip of six thousand miles, in order to in- 
terest progressive teachers of the country in the 
problems presented by the educational motion 
picture, is being undertaken this summer as part 
of the program of visual education which has 
been inaugurated at Yale University. The tour 
is directed by Professor Daniel C. Knowlton, 
instructor in visual education, who will visit 
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fourteen of the summer schools of the country, 
including among others the University of North 
Carolina, Peabody College for Teachers, the 
University of Nebraska, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Leland Stanford and the Universities of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Chicago. Dem- 
onstrations and conferences will be held at each 
of these centers in connection with the study 
which is now being made at the university of the 
wider uses and possibilities of the motion pic- 
ture in schools. The Chronicles of America 
Photoplays will be used for this purpose. 


A course in eontemporary civilization has 
been made compulsory for all freshman stu- 
dents in Middlebury College, Vermont. The 
course, Which is given under the department of 
sociology, will treat outstanding problems in 
economics, sociology, science, government and 
education. 


ScHOLARSHIP rating of accredited secondary 
schools in California, as determined by records 
of freshmen from these schools at the Univer- 
sity of California and in other colleges and 
universities of the state, is shown in a booklet 
recently issued from the University Press at 
Berkeley. In the tables which are shown for 
each institution, each high school is shown with 
the number of students it sent, and the per- 
centage of those students who made grades 
that averaged above the lowest third of the 


class. 


Tue Board of Education in St. Louis has 
ordered an investigation of conditions at the 
Harris Teachers League from which teachers 
for the elementary schools are drawn. 


A supervisor of nutrition classes has been 
appointed in the school department of the city 
of Boston. This action is the result of ex- 
amination last year of 65,000 children, when 
it was found that 1,399 needed special observa- 
ton and care. 


INDUSTRIAL apprentices to the number of 
2,500 are enrolled for academic and technical 
training in Chieago schools, the U. S. Bureau 
of Edueation has stated. The work is sup- 
ported by the trade unions and employees, and 
Standards of attendance, application and 
achievement are maintained. 
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THe New York State Board of Regents and 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
education, have ruled that credits for Bible 
study by high school students shall be given 
under certain regulations. This ruling applies 
to all faiths and all schools licensed by the 
regents. The rules in brief provide: Credit 
toward an academic diploma may be given on 
proper certification by the principal of a ree- 
ogni high school for the completion of 
courses approved after inspection by the uni- 
versity in subjects other than those named in 
this section (that is, subjects in which regents’ 
examinations are not regularly offered). A de- 
tailed outline of such courses must be sub- 
mitted to the university when application for 
the inspection of the course is made. Under 
such regulations as the president of the uni- 
versity may approve, credit toward an academic 
diploma may be granted for work done by 
pupils of registered secondary schools outside 
of such schools in subjects in which regents 
examinations are not regularly offered. The 
amount of credit granted will depend upon the 
amount of time devoted to the course. One 
recitation of prepared work a week for a school 
year, or two recitations of unprepared work, 
give one count. 


Errorts to give school children a knowledge 
of the League of Nations and a general knowl- 
edge of the development of international rela- 
tions were indicated in a resolution to that ef- 
fect passed at a recent meeting of teachers from 
all parts of the United Kingdom. The same 
subject also formed an important part of the 
conference of the Association of Education 
Committees of England and Wales, at which it 
was decided to call a joint conference of teach- 
ers and local authorities to devise the best means 
of teaching the aims and methods of the league 
to children and students. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
LINGNAN UNIVERSITY AND CHINESE 
MANAGEMENT 
THE existence of Lingnan University, for 
many years known as Canton Christian Col- 
lege, is due to a petition signed in 1884 by 400 
Chinese merchants, scholars and officials of 
Kwangtung Province, requesting that a mod- 
ern institution of higher learning be established 
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by Americans in that province. A charter was 
secured from the State of New York in 1893, 
and in 1904 the college was moved to its present 
site on the Pearl River about two miles from 
the city of Canton. 

Since its foundation about a quarter of a 
century ago, the institution has steadily devel- 
oped until now it has the care of nearly a thou- 
sand students, with a campus of 318 acres, 61 
permanent and 20 temporary buildings, rep- 
resenting a cash investment in plant and equip- 
ment of over $800,000 in United States cur- 
rency, the replacement value to-day being much 
in excess of this figure. It is encouraging to 
note that half of this plant has been provided 
from Chinese sources, a fact which indicates 
the deep interest which the Chinese have taken 
in this effort at educational cooperation. 

As regards the faculty of 150 members, of 
whom over 100 are Chinese, it may be observed 
that the standards of instruction, both in the 
middle school and in the college, appeared to 
us American visitors as quite the equivalent in 
standard of excellence with institutions of 


similar grade in the United States. All the 


ordinary courses in arts and science are repre- 
sented in the curriculum, as well as some 
courses in business administration which are 
especially needed in China, and some practical 
courses in agriculture, including seri-culture, 
which are in great demand in Southern China. 

In 1926, as a part of the growing nationalist 
sentiment in South China, the trustees in New 
York received an urgent invitation to consider 
the proposal of turning over the management 
of the institution to a Chinese board of direc- 
tors under a Chinese president. This sugges- 
tion, of course, was in line with the newly pub- 
lished regulations of the Canton government, 
similar to those also issued from Peking, requir- 
ing foreign-owned and controlled institutions 
to comply with certain regulations, many of 
which were of a new and exacting tenor. The 
regulations which most seriously affected the 
present administration of the hundreds of 
schools and colleges controlled by foreigners in 
China referred to the requirement of Chinese 
administrations for these institutions, their 
responsibility to the Council of Education of 
the new government, the cessation of required 
instruction in any religion, or required attend- 
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ance at religious services. It can be imagined 
that many missionary institutions were seriously 
alarmed at such radical regulations, and haye 
not yet seen their way clear to comply with 
them. 

Lingnan University, while Christian in jt: 
beliefs and principles, has always been nop. 
denominational. The trustees felt perfect sym- 
pathy with these regulations and resolved to 
accede to them. Accordingly, a commission of 
four members was appointed to proceed to Can- 
ton and diseuss with the alumni and faculty of 
the university the means of accomplishing the 
transfer of management from Americans in 
New York to Chinese in Canton. The commis. 
sion consisted of Dr. 8. F. Tsin, a well-known 
barrister in Canton, an alumnus of Lingnan, 
and a graduate in jurisprudence of the Univer. 
sity of Chieago, as chairman; Dr. Charles K. 
Edmunds, formerly president of Canton Chris- 
tian College, ex-provost of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and now American director of Lingnan 
University; Dr. Ralph L. Watts, dean of the 
Agricultural College, of Pennsylvania State 
College; and Dr. William W. Comfort, presi- 
dent of Haverford College. Arriving at Can- 
ton in December, this commission began negotia- 
tions at once with an Alumni Council, all of 
whose members were Christians, the Chinese 
and American faculty of the university, and 
other competent persons. As a result, in 4 
few weeks, a new board of managers was estab- 
lished, consisting of 15 Chinese and 6 Amer- 
ieans, which assumed responsibility for the 
academic management of the university on 
July 1, 1927. Dr. W. K. Chung was elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors and presi- 
dent of the university, his chief function being 
to represent the university in its government 
and publie relations, and to secure financial 
support, not only in China but in the large 
Chinese colonies overseas. As vice-president 
with full academic powers, Mr. Y. L. Lei was 
elected. Mr. Lei is a Lingnan alumnus and 4 
graduate of Oberlin College. He has served 
for some years as general secretary of the 
Canton Y. M. C. A., and is an executive o! 
proved ability. Associated with him will be 
Dr. J. M. Henry, for the past three years pre 
dent of the university, who will now act && 
provost, and in that capacity advise the other 
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officers and supervise the maintenance of the 
staff supported by the American Foundation 
i» New York. He will serve as a connecting 
link between the Canton directors and New 
York trustees, and thus play a most important 
part in this cooperative effort. 

[It may interest American readers to know 
that the future share of the New York trustees, 
who have practically leased to the new directors 
in Canton the property of the university for a 
period of five years at a nominal charge, is to 
be the maintenance, upon the definite request 
of the directors, of an American staff at least 
equal to that sustained at present. The com- 
missioners made it clear that it was unlikely 
that there would be large additions to the plant 
from America, as the property is already very 
extended for the endowment in hand. Finan- 
cially, the new arrangement leaves American 
responsibility about what it was before, as the 
annual deficit has been about $125,000. But 
it is to be noted that in future American re- 
sponsibility will be limited to the requirements 
of a specified personnel to be sent from Amer- 
iea, and that the Chinese directors must find the 
money for overhead, running expenses and 
plant additions. This division of responsibility 
should result in real economy in the require- 
ments for office expenses and correspondence. 

Persons interested in education overseas 
will wateh with interest what the Chinese do 
with this very considerable responsibility which 
they have gladly assumed. We feel the ser- 
vices of the university have been so great in 
Canton, and they have been so appreciated by 
the community at large, that under any reason- 
able government there will be no malicious in- 
terference with this institution. Other Chris- 
tian schools and colleges of more pronounced 
denominational and evangelical character have 
been apprehensive of the government regula- 
tions, to whieh reference has been made above. 
They have not felt that they could register 
without signing away the purpose for which 
they existed. What will happen to them in 
ease they do not register, we can not tell, 
though the announced purpose of the govern- 
ment was to deprive any such institution of 
academic prestige and approval. But we hope 
that this action, which we were among the first 
'o take in China, may prove to be a success, 
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and may mark a new epoch in the history of 
foreign-owned schools in that country, thus 
consummating, by an act of good faith and con- 
fidence in our own graduates, the transfer of 
authority and responsibility to which the Chi- 
nese are entitled, and to which missionary effort 
has so long looked forward. 

The spirit of the Chinese in meeting the 
future responsibility for Lingnan University 
seems to be well expressed in the two following 
letters, which are worthy of quotation as com- 
ing from, in the first case, a scholar of the old 
régime, Dr. W. K. Chung, and the latter from 
Mr. Sun Fo, the son of the late Dr. Sun and 
now minister of communications under the Na- 
tionalist government. The first letter is as fol- 
lows: 


The new management of the Lingnan Univer- 
sity is asking the American Foundation for the 
continued support of at least as many foreigners 
as are at present on the staff. We are asking 
this not merely for the financial aid which they 
represent. Even if we had a million dollars at 
our disposal we should still want foreign profes- 
sors in this university. We should want them 
just because it is a university. For a middle 
school we might get along without them, but not 
for a university, where we must draw on the 
knowledge of the whole world. Such an institu- 
tion must be international in character. As it 
grows and departments multiply we shall need 
more rather than fewer foreigners. 

We want Americans especially here, because we 
have been working together with them for so many 
years in the building up of the university, and 
because we have closer relations with Americans 
than with the rest of the world. 

There is no doubt that we shall need foreign 
professors in Lingnan University for many, many 
years to come. This is true for educational, 
political and financial reasons. I name them in 
the order of importance. The financial reasons 
are there, but they are last, not first; and they 
are temporary, not permanent. We shall con- 
tinue to need them even after we can pay their 
salaries. 

I hope you will convey this assurance to our 
American friends. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. K. Cuune. 


The other letter is addressed to Dr. Edmunds 
from Hankow, March 16, 1927: 
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I take pleasure in expressing to you my sincere 
appreciation for the splendid work that the Can- 
ton Christian College, now called Lingnan Uni- 
versity, has done and is continuously doing for 
the advancement of modern education in China. 
The recent reorganization of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the university, which provides for the 
election of both Chinese and foreigners to serve 
as members, is an act of wisdom and farsighted- 
ness. American help to Chinese educational enter- 
prise is always welcome provided that it is sub- 
ject to Chinese control and consistent with Chi- 
nese educational policy and national aspirations. 
The maintenance of institutions like the Lingnan 
University as an institution of higher learning 
under Christian influences and _ international 
auspices would be most helpful to China in her 
great struggle for national freedom and inde- 
pendence. I hope that our American friends will 
continue their support for the Lingnan Univer- 
sity which will remain a liaison of friendly rela- 
tions between the peoples of the two great Repub- 
lies as well as a symbol] of Sino-American coopera- 
tion. 

Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) Sun Fo. 


W. W. Comrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 





DISCUSSION 
PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT ? 


It would be logical, I think, to expect our 
publie school teachers and prospective teachers 
to possess considerable professional spirit. 
This assumption, if true, would mean that one 
could safely give teachers in a class the oppor- 
tunity of grading simple objective test papers 
of their own doing. One would be led to be- 
lieve that some of them had told their students 
that cheating did not benefit the individual who 
cheats and therefore it would be an insult to 
even accuse teachers of dishonesty. However, 
I have had an opportunity to make a slight 
observation on this matter. 

Last summer I was conducting a class of 
thirty-one students in one of our oldest normal 
universities. All the thirty-one were either 
experienced teachers or people who were plan- 
ning to teach in the fall. 

The requirements of the course included such 











elementary statistical procedures as finding the 
median, mean, mode and quartiles of a fre- 
quency distribution. 

After drilling on these functions for a few 
days I passed blank paper around the class 
I wrote a frequency distribution on the black- 
board and requested the class to find the median, 
mean, mode and first and third quartiles, 

When the calculations seemed to have been 
completed I asked if the members of the class 
would like to trade papers and mark the ap- 
swers as I worked them out on the blackboard. 
Several ladies (it was a mixed class) objected 
to having some one else grade their papers, 
so I told them they could grade their own papers 
if they wished. We proceeded to grade the 
papers. The results were fairly satisfactory. 

Within a few days one of the members of 
the class told me that he had seen certain other 
members change their answers as I worked them 
out and they thereby secured a higher grade 
than they deserved. He was quite perturbed 
because he thought that those who were honest 
would suffer when the final marks were sent to 
the office. 

I thanked him and told him not te worry. 
After I retired that evening I did some worry- 
ing and finally decided upon a plan of pro- 
cedure. 

The following morning I repeated the test 
with a different frequency distribution, but | 
arranged it so that there was not sufficient 
time left of the class period in which to grade 
the papers. I took them home and graded the 
five answers according to the number correct, 
5, 4, 3, ete., allowing a variation of .10 for 
carrying decimals. I did not place any marks 
on the papers but recorded them in a class 
book. 

At the beginning of the next class period 
I made a statement to the effect that I had 
looked over the papers and had found consid- 
erable variations in the answers, so I would 
let each person grade his paper as I found the 
correct answers on the blackboard. I also said 
that this would give each of them an oppor 
tunity to detect the place wherein a mistake 
had been made. We proceeded to grade the 
papers as before and I collected them so that 
I could record the grades. 

My purpose, of course, was to compare the 
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grades that I had given, which I will eall A, 
with those given by the students to themselves, 
which I will call B. 

In terms of the number of correct answers 
out of five I found the results shown in the 


following table: 


ae A ” sé B ” 
Number of Frequency Frequency 
correct from teacher’s from student’s 
answers grades grades 
5 5 6 
4 1 7 
3 4 3 
2 6 2 
1 9 8 
0 6 5 
31 31 


There are several interesting things to be 
discovered from these data. The mean of col- 
umn A is 2.0 and of column B is 2.54. The 
median of column A is 1.167 and of column B 
is 3.333. The total increase in the value of the 
grades in column B as compared with column 
A is 27.4 per cent. 

Upon further examination of the inconsistent 
grades the following facts were discovered : 


1 teacher grade of 3 became a student grade of 5 
2 teacher grades of 3 became student grades of 4 
3 teacher grades of 2 became student grades of 4 
1 teacher grade of 2 became a student grade of 3 
1 teacher grade of 1 became a student grade of 3 
1 teacher grade of 0 became a student grade of 4 


There were nine papers out of the thirty-one 
upon which a different grade was placed by the 
student than by the teacher. Students gave 
higher grades in all eases than did the teacher. 
Seven of the nine inconsistent student grades 
were grades of 4 or higher. A grade of 4 being 
equivalent to 80 per cent. and 70 per cent. be- 
ing the passing mark of the institution, this was 
not surprising. 

Atter checking the grades at home I took the 
foregoing results to elass. Without reference 
to dishonesty I gave the class an explanation 
of the data and called it an interesting experi- 
ment to find the relationship between teacher’s 
grades and student’s grades. I asked if there 
Were any questions. There were none. 

Later in the summer the student who so kindly 
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tipped me off said he had heard seme of the 
members of the class discussing how I had 
managed to find out about their cribbing. They 
couldn’t fathom the mystery and I assured the 
student that they would never know he had told 
me. 

My faith in human nature was not shattered 
in the least, but I am inclined to question the 
soundness of our professional spirit. 

P. A. CowEN 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


TRADITION 

Tue famous school of St. Peter’s, at York, is 
now celebrating its thirteenth centenary. The 
University of Upsala recently entered the second 
half of its fifth century. University College, 
London, has just completed its first century. 
These figures inevitably raise the question of 
tradition. Has a school or a college or a uni- 
versity a personality of its own, a soul, so to 
speak, and if so what is its significance to the 
pupils, to the nation, to the world? These are 
obstinate questionings. The whole subject of 
tradition in education is one of singular faseina- 
tion. It is almost certainly true that the elder 
schools of England, schools such as the King’s 
School, Canterbury, the Old School of Roches- 
ter, the school at York and many others, in- 
herited without a break the old Roman educa- 
tional tradition. This tradition is not only writ- 
ten in continuity of curriculum but in ancient 
school customs and methods of payment of 
teachers in kind which were definitely Roman, 
and are recorded not only in the Middle Ages 
but in much later times. Do these ancient and 
unbroken traditions mean something more than 
a few tangible facts such as continuity of cur- 
riculum? Has a student at the ancient Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges which date back to the 
thirteenth century something in the outfit that 
he is acquiring other than can be acquired in a 
quite modern institution of a different type? 
There is an ancient nucleus round which genera- 
tion after generation acquires fold after fold of 
new organic growth. Is the sum total of the 
tradition something which affects in a particular 
and peculiar way the total outfit of a student 
who is subject to it for a period of years? The 
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question, in fact, is a very practical one, for the 
simple reason that the sum total of the tradition 
can be communicated, indeed must be communi- 
cated, to other colleges, schools and institutions 
by the men and women who have been molded 
by it. At the present time the tradition com- 
mon to what are known as the public schools is, 
with a curious rapidity, being communicated to 
the new secondary schools, and it is very likely 
that the result will be that the secondary school 
boy of England will in future be molded on the 
ancient type that has its spiritual origin in 
Rome by way of Canterbury and York. Tradi- 
tion is communicable. The earliest universities, 
such as Bologna and Paris, stamped their per- 
sonalities on specific groups of universities, and 
the stamp created by men like Irnerius and 
Abelard is visible to-day. Moreover, the com- 
paratively modern colleges and schools for 
women and girls are now sharing in these tra- 
ditions. 

These questions are specially interesting at 
the moment, since Miss Sparks, of Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, delivered recently a notable ad- 
dress on the subject as president of the fifty- 
third annual conference of the Association of 
Headmistresses. The conference took place at 
Somerville College, Oxford, in surroundings 
that emphasized the basic fact of educational 
tradition. The vice-chancellor fitly weleomed 
the association, and women members of the asso- 
ciation, “capped, hooded and gowned,” received 
him. Miss Sparks’s theme was “The Govern- 
ment of the School from Within,” and she con- 
sidered the school “as an institution with its dual 
objects of organizing and controlling special in- 
terests.” The standard of scholarship in the 
world, the standard of culture in the nation, are 
the generalized interests of a school, but it is 
also a spiritual entity—a soul—which exists, as 
Miss Sparks said, “for the protection and gui- 
dance of growing individuals during their early 
stages of immaturity.” The school is a place of 
interference of two kinds. There is the definite 
interference, sometimes good and sometimes not 
at all helpful, of the individual teacher or ad- 
ministrator. This is an ad hoc interference, and 
its beneficial character can largely be determined 
partly by professional training and partly by 
the genius of the headmaster or headmistress of 
the school. The second kind of interference is 
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not personal at all. It is the interference that 
the tradition or soul of the school inevitably car. 
ries out in the life of the individual pupil. 
Miss Sparks endeavored to define this interfer. 
ence by attributing it very largely to the imits- 
tive character of a child or an immature per- 
son. But tradition is almost indefinable from 
the point of view of an individual pupil. It js 
exactly of the same nature as custom, that iron 
rule which, proceeding from no law-giver, rules 
tribes and nations. It is not measured in only 
the imitative capacity of the pupil or the tribes- 
man. It is a positive force, and it is best de- 
fined as the personality of the school or the col- 
lege or the university or the tribe. 

No doubt in all these institutions there are 
spirits in revolt, but the vast bulk of them yield 
to the dominance of the soul of the institution, 
Miss Sparks declared that it is in the main the 
common life of the school which forms the 
future habits of the mature man or woman. But 
it is something more than the common life. In 
each generation there is gathered to a new focus 
the dominant purpose of successive generations 
of dominant head teachers and other teachers, 
head boys and girls and other boys and girls. 
In a very ancient institution there are in ex- 
istence dominant forces that were communicated 
to the institution perhaps many generations ago. 
The tradition should be closely watched, since 
this tradition is, as Miss Sparks said, bringing 
the pupil to play a part with ease in his or her 
own generation, and at the same time to make 
some effective contribution to the thought and 
practice of the age. That tone and tradition, 
“the storage of effective personality of past and 
present members of any society . . . the deposit 
of personality of past and present leaders,” 
must be watched and preserved by the right se- 
lection not only of the staff of the school, with 
character as the main guidance in selection, but 
of the right curriculum and the right grading 0! 
pupils. In other words, tradition, which repre 
sents the unconscious effort of the community 
or institution to safeguard itself against the 
dangers of its environment, must be conscious! 
helped. Miss Sparks’s address shows how 1 
the inner life of the school there can be brought 
to bear all that is best in tradition, and that a! 
the same time the tradition can be modified to 
meet the insistent demands of each age. That, 
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indeed, has been always so in education; but to- 
day, in more sophisticated times, the efforts at 
reform are more self-conscious and therefore 
more rapid in their effect. Yet now, as always, 
+ takes great leaders to modify tradition, to 
modify the soul of the school wisely, well and 
permanently.—London Times Educational Sup- 


plement. 





REPORTS 


MORE AND BETTER PREPARATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Tere appears to be increasing evidence of 
a growing conviction that students preparing 
to teach in our elementary schools need more 
than the traditional two years of training be- 
fore beginning to teach. That this conviction 
should be fostered and developed seems to pre- 
sent no reasonable doubt. The beneficial re- 
sults to elementary education of such an ad- 
justment should far outweigh any difficulties 
encountered in bringing about such a change. 
On the other hand, it is inevitable that such a 
change will come for the country as a whole, 
only by overcoming a variety of obstacles, 
among them the following: 


(1) The established position of the two-year nor- 
mal course. 

(2) The inertia affecting constructive educational 
adjustments in general. 

(3) Diffieulties of students in financing a third 
or fourth year of training, when tuition is 
not paid by the state. 

(4) Lack of interest of students in a longer 
course because of a desire to teach only a 
year or two. 

(5) Operation of the law of supply and demand. 

(6) Inability of small communities and rural dis- 
triets to pay better salaries for better 


equipped teachers. Objection rather than 
inability may operate in many cases, 


The two-year normal course for elementary 
teachers was established years ago, at a time 
when people in general in the United States 
were much less interested in public education 
than now and when the idea prevailed that any- 
body could teach, training being unnecessary, 
culture more so, Ability to “keep school” de- 
manded neither training nor culture. The two- 
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year training course was, for that period, a big 
step forward and has continued to be a con- 
stant force in our scheme of education. 

Inertia, operating to retard constructive 
changes in educational procedure, has always 
been a factor of considerable weight and is of 
course exerting no small influence in delaying 
the general adoption of a longer course of 
training for elementary teachers. State legis- 
latures are slow in adopting changes which de- 
mand an increase in the educational budget. 

In case the state pays the major expense of 
a student, tuition, board and room, for three 
or even four years, it should be quite easy for 
the student to complete the longer course. It 
will be understood that the student receiving 
such aid must do satisfactory work and should 
agree to teach within the state for a time equa! 
in length to that during which aid, either tuition 
or expenses, was given him. In case the teach- 
ing obligation is not met, the student should 
reimburse the state. On the other hand, there 
are many students, coming from homes where 
financial resources are small, who find great 
difficulty in providing even for satisfactory 
clothing and other small expenses during a 
two-year training course. Even if the state 
pays the tuition, such students find a longer 
course difficult. 

In states where certification regulations make 
it easy to do so, many students take but one 
year of training. They argue that they wish 
to teach only one year, or that they can not 
afford to train longer, or that they prefer to 
teach a year and then return for a second year 
of study. Probably the first excuse is offered 
chiefly because the regulations make it possible 
for teachers with so little training to secure 
positions. While the second excuse may be 
valid for a small percentage, determination will 
overcome its obstacles for the rest. Obser- 
vation of the operation of the third excuse 
would indicate that the majority of students 
who drop a training course at the end of one 
year never return. Superintendents or school 
committees in rural communities and small 
towns accept them for teaching positions and 
since many of these teachers do well enough 
to satisfy the demands made upon them, they, 
as well as school officials, tend in such cases to 
feel that more training is unnecessary. Evi- 
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dently the only preventive for the above situa- 
tion is a universal refusal to certify for teach- 
ing positions those candidates having but one 
year of training. All states are not yet ready 
to take this position. An adequate supply of 
desirable candidates in every state with at 
least two years of training will go far toward 
solving this difficulty. 

The operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand is an important factor. As long as there 
is available in any state each year a large num- 
ber of candidates having but one year of train- 
ing, eligible through state regulations for teach- 
ing positions, so long will the demand for 
better trained teachers be delayed. 

Closely connected with the matter of supply 
and demand is the claim of small communities 
and rural districts that they are unable to pay 
the larger salaries which better equipped teach- 
ers will demand. When this claim is in accord- 
ance with fact, state aid is justifiable and 
should be given. When such a claim is in 
reality only an unwillingness, the remedy lies 
in bringing the community to see that it can 
not afford to handicap its children by putting 
them under the instruction of poorly equipped 
teachers. 

It would seem that the time has come when 
every state in the Union should make a deter- 
mined effort to make two years of training 
beyond graduation from high school the mini- 
mum requirement for the certification of its 
elementary teachers and furthermore should 
look forward to making three years’ training 
beyond high school the requirement in the not 
distant future. 

An examination of government statistics? 
concerning state normal schools is of interest 
in connection with this paper. The figures 
below include only those institutions classed as 
state normal schools. Those schools listed as 
requiring for entrance less than the completion 
of a high-school course were not considered: 


Number of states represented a 
Number of possessions .......... 2 
Number of normal schools considered 106 
Number of normal! schools offering a one-year 
BI haps litliciscdidescarccremmntansdieaptaimessaceielenceon » 2 


1U. 8. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1925, 
No. 28, pp. 37, 38, 39. 
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Number of normal schools offering a two-year 
Te ee en ee _ 87 
Number of normal schools offering a three. 


YOAT COUTBO .nrenrinecennnmnnnnetmnninrinntinnenne, $f 
Number of normal schools offering a four. 
year course ag 


If we treat the above figures in terms of per- 
centage of the total number considered, 106, 
we have: 


Normal schools offering a one-year 


COUPBC on nnacesseneenssenererrnemnnsnstonmnensrmnenenn 10 + per cent, 
Normal schools offering a two-year 
ee .. 82+ per cent, 


Normal schools offering a_ three- 
32 + per cent. 


course a 2 td 
Normal schools offering more than a 


two-year COUTSE 2.0... 43 + per cent. 


These figures call attention to the following: 


(1) The prevailing length of the normal school 
course for elementary teachers in 1924 was 
two years. 

(2) The 10+ per cent. reported as offering a one 
year course is misleading, since complete 
information as to the states certifying as 
teachers those students who have completed 
one year of a two-year course is not at 
hand. A search through the state reports 
and normal school catalogs or resort to the 
rightly abhorred questionnaire might throw 
satisfactory light on this point. 

(3) The 32+ per cent. offering a three-year 
course are found in the following states re 
ported: Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Ten 
nessee, Wisconsin. 

(4) The 11+ per cent. offering a four-year course 
are found in the following states reported: 
Massachusetts, New York, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 

(5) The fact that nearly one third of over one 
hundred normal schools in the country have 
reached the point where they can even offer 
students a three-year course is evidence of 
a growing interest in more adequate train 
ing for elementary teachers. 


Another factor germane to the subject of this 
paper is the attitude of normal school students 
themselves toward the question. The writer 
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had an opportunity recently to submit to fifty- 
five students taking a two-year training course 
for elementary teachers the question, “What 
advantages over a two-year training course for 
elementary teachers do you believe a three- or 
four-year course has ?” The group was asked 
to think the question over and hand in their 
answers within a day or two. They were at 
liberty to answer or not as they chose. Forty- 
nine replies were handed in. Some of these 
were two or three pages in length. Nearly all 
gave evidence of serious thought. While any 
student was at liberty to argue for the two-year 
course, if he chose to do so, not one of the 
forty-nine who replied did so, except to sug- 
gest the possible advantage of being able to earn 
money sooner. Since only one or two men- 
tioned it, the probability is that the group as a 
whole considered it only a temporary advantage. 

It was possible to group the points made by 
these students in favor of a longer course under 
eleven heads. Stated in the order of frequency 
these are: 


(1) Better background through more cul- 


aed GE igncstvamenttceeaee Oe 
(2) More leisurely procedure through a less 

COOREE GED Sc icceemtindcnnce ON 
(3) Better knowledge of subject-matter and 

methods ee eT 
(4) More observation and practice teach- 


(5) Advantages of holding a degree ............ 6 
(6) Opportunity for more recreation . 6 
More highly selected group cocoon 5 
5 
4 
3 


- 
\/ 


(8) More maturity ................... annie 

(9) Better salary es Smt “ 

(10) Two-year course only a foundation 

(11) Two-year course vs. a six- or eight-year 
medical course da ddebeisdiindtoammae ae 


Whether other groups of normal school stu- 
dents pursuing a two-year course would reply 
to the question in substantially the same way 
could be determined only by trial. It seems 
reasonable to believe that they would, since the 
group in question is sufficiently large to be rep- 
resentative of a variety of capacities, interests 
and environments. Certainly there are several 
significant implications to be noted. 

In the first place, the expression of a need 
for a better background for teaching than can 
possibly be obtained through the present two- 
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year course and the recognition that ‘his can 
be gained only through an opportunity to study 
more of the cultural subjects is in agreement 
with the position taken in recent years by many 
students of education. That normal school stu- 
dents themselves recognize this need is even 
more significant. The general requirement of 
a third year would make possible a decided im- 
provement in this direction. 

Secondly, the plea for more leisurely pro- 
cedure is sound. An examination of the sched- 
ule of studies in most of the two-year normal 
courses will show such a varied array of re- 
quired activities as to preclude any very 
thoughtful work. Each activity or assignment 
must be given a “lick and a promise” in order 
to find time for the succeeding one. Reflec- 
tive thought about the meaning of it all is next 
to impossible. 

A third plea is for more recreation. With 
the two-year schedule so crowded, the conscien- 
tious student of average ability is confronted 
with the necessity of doing without the recrea- 
tion which he needs and should have, while for 
the slow student or the one who has to work to 
secure necessary funds this unfortunate situa- 
tion is much accentuated. 

Those students who asked for a better knowl- 
edge of subject-matter and methods felt that a 
third year would help by making possible a 
more thorough as well as a more extended 
study of subject-matter and methods in the 
fundamental studies of the elementary school, 
ie., English, arithmetic, geography and his- 
tory. This is to be accomplished without sacri- 
ficing the opportunity to study more of the 
cultural subjects. 

In view of the increasing emphasis put upon 
more observation and practice teaching during 
recent years, it might well be supposed that a 
group of students in training would all place 
this first in considering the advantages of a 
longer period of training. Other groups might 
do so, but of the one in question only about 25 
per cent. considered an increase in these activi- 
ties advantageous. After teacher-training stu- 
dents have had enough well-organized observa- 
tion and practice teaching so that they have 
seen and have attempted to demonstrate the 
fundamental good procedures in teaching and 
management, it seems likely that future growth 
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will be promoted better through devoting addi- 
tional study to a broadening of the cultural 
background rather than by spending additional 
time in observation and practice teaching. 

From the viewpoint of the desirability of rais- 
ing the quality of personnel of elementary 
teachers, the assurance of securing a more 
highly selected group of training students 
through the lengthening of the required course 
becomes important. Those who are less desir- 
able teacher material because of poor person- 
ality, lack of deep interest or poor preparation, 
will be less inelined to undertake a three- or 
four-year course of training than a shorter one. 
The objection will be raised that it will be im- 
possible to provide a sufficient supply of teach- 
ers to man the schools, if quantity is subordi- 
nated to quality. The truth or falsity of this 
position can be demonstrated only by decidedly 
improving the conditions surrounding the work 
of the elementary teacher, many of which are 
now unsatisfactory in a multitude of places 
throughout the country. 

Whenever a few members of a large group 
of teacher training students recognize the im- 
portance of more maturity for beginning teach- 
ers, a responsive chord is struck in the minds 
of many who realize the decided immaturity of 
so many graduates of the present two-year 
course. This is not alone immaturity in age; 
it is immaturity as to judgment, as to common 
sense in personal conduct, as to poise; in many 
cases, also, immaturity as to recognition of the 
seriousness of the teacher’s work. This last is 
illustrated by the remark of a student in train- 
ing, “No one needs much preparation for some- 
thing so simple as teaching in the elementary 
grades.” 

Perhaps the remaining suggestions made by 
the group of students questioned may be left 
without comment, as being less closely connected 
with the real purpose of this paper than those 
already discussed. 

In conclusion, it seems reasonable that, as 
rapidly as possible, a more extended and more 
comprehensive training for elementary teachers 
should be provided throughout our country. 
That greater inducement to secure better prep- 
aration should be provided through offering 
better financial reward for such preparation 
and through greater interest on the part of all 
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communities in insuring attractive living con. 
ditions for teachers. 


B. Hotes Wattace 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SEGREGATION ON THE BASIS OF 
ABILITY. II 


Figs. 10 to 13 illustrate the distribution of 
letter grades of the high and low sections on 
all the work of the first semester of 1923-24 
and 1924-25. Again it is apparent how large 
a percentage of the work of the high men was 
of A and B grade, while on the other hand, how 
large a percentage of the work of the low stu- 
dents was of C, D and E grade, particularly D 
and E. Fig. 14, while it may not be of very 
great value in this discussion, illustrates the 
general averages in terms of the values of letter 
grades of those sections for 1923-24, which were 
termed high, average and low. This was the 
year when approximately fifteen students were 
drawn from the top of each large group for 
high, and another group of fifteen from the 
bottom for the low section. Fig. 15, which 
illustrates similar averages for the freshman 
class of 1924-25, of course shows the averages 
of all high sections as being above 3, since no 
student was placed in such sections unless his 
average was 3 or more; and the averages of low 
sections are 1.5 or less, since the average of 1.5 
was the value which placed a low man. The 
width of the spaces between distinct groups on 
this graph are significant. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the char- 
acteristics of the high and low men, as learned 
from observation and contact with them in col- 
lege, it might be well to cover a point that cer- 
tainly will be raised with reference to the 
amount of outside work which these high and 
low students do to support themselves in college. 
There is a tendency to believe that many por 
students are such because they are devoting ' 
much time to various kinds of labor to earl 
their room, board or money to pay their eX 
penses. The data which were collected concert: 
ing the activities of all these students indicate 
that 214 per cent. of the low students did no 
outside work at all, and 6% per cent. of the 
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high students had no extra employment. Six- 
teen per cent. of the low students had regular 
work during school time, while 21 per cent. of 
the high students were doing regular work dur- 
ing school time. Fourteen per cent. of the low 
students were doing irregular work—that is, odd 
jobs—during school time, and 11 per cent. of 
the high. Apparently, no conclusions ean be 
drawn from these except possibly that employ- 
ment on miscellaneous work about the college 
or in town to earn room, board or money has 
no noticeable effect on the work of what we 
term our high and low students. If they are 
making poor records it is not because they are 
working; and if they are making high records 
it is not because they are not working outside. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 


The writer begs leave to include here a dis- 
eussion of the characteristics of the high and 
low students as gathered from his own contact 
with and observation of them, as well as from 
the reports of the five other instructors who 
taught them. Perhaps there is but little point 
to such a discussion, since the end of this study 
is to determine what benefits may be derived 
from segregation; but careful study was made 
of the characteristics of these various types of 
students and a brief discussion of them may be 
of interest. The question probably arises in 
the mind of every teacher as to why his poor 
students are what they are, that is, poor stu- 
dents; and, on the other hand, why his superior 
students are what they are, that is, brilliant 
and understanding. After considerable debate, 
that in the 
study and discussion of the many subdivisions 
of qualities and characteristics of men, there 
are three general headings or factors under 
which one may classify those qualities that 
count most for success either in the pursuit 
of studies or in work in after life. These 
factors are preparation, intelligence and in- 
clination. And seemingly the product of the 
mathematical values of the three must equal a 
certain amount to spell success. If, for ex- 
ample, one gives to each of these a mathematical 
value of 10 as a good rating, the product would 
be 1,000. A low rating in any one of them, 
then, would of course have to be accompanied 
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by higher than normal ratings in the other ty, 
to produce the product which is the necessary 
index of success. That is, if a student’s prepa- 
ration is low, then his intelligence and ineling. 
tion to succeed must be exceedingly high. 
Under intelligence, we have included the quali. 
ties of pereeption, power of analysis, power of 
correlation, vision, power of retention and 
power of observation. Under inclination, which, 
after all, may be a poor word for the third 
factor, we have included tenaciousness of pur. 
pose as the most important quality, capacity for 
sustained mental effort, health and industry. 
Thus, a student’s desire to do a piece of work 
will be translated into success in proportion to 
his previous preparation, his tenaciousness of 
purpose, his capacity for sustained mental efor 
and his industry, which may depend upon his 
health. 

In the study of the poor students throughout 
the semester and in the reactions as dictated by 
the various instructors to the department sec- 
retary, it is plain to see that all have come to 
the conclusion that such students have low rat- 
ings in intelligence and inclination. 
cases, they may possess to a fairly satisfactory 
degree some of the qualities included under in- 
telligence and almost entirely lack others. 
Seemingly, such students perceive or understand 
what the instructor is talking about, but if they 
do perceive, they have but little power to ana- 
lyze what he has said or to correlate what he 
has said with what has been done before and 
arrive at any conclusion that they may keep 4: 
an index of their progress. Most are lament- 
ably lacking in vision, a word by which we mean 
the capacity to form an accurate mental px 
ture of a geometrie form for which no model 's 
at hand. The importance of this ability to the 
engineer can hardly be over-emphasized. Cur" 
ously, many of these men are superficially bright 
and ingenious, but their tenaciousness of pur 
pose is so low, and apparently likewise their 
capacity for sustained mental effort, that very 
quickly in their progress through the semester 
their superficial brightness and apparent per 
ception become transparently thin and they 
begin to doubt themselves. 

During a good part of the second semester of 
1924-25, the writer taught one of the low se 
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tions with the idea of determining approximately 
how much work an instructor must do to enable 
auch students to apparently know a subject. It 
was desired to know, in investigating this ques- 
tion, just how much friction a teacher is over- 
coming in handling such students before he gets 
the machine in motion. There seldom is any 
opportunity to learn this with a section of mixed 
sindents. Few of us ever realize just how much 
enerey we may be devoting to men who, when 
recarded from the standpoint of our profession, 
can hardly be considered of any consequence. 
A section of students ean, of course, progress 
only so rapidly as those individuals on whom 
the instructor, consciously or unconsciously, cen- 
ters his attention; these are usually the inferior 
and average students. The writer’s reactions 
were, to him at least, most interesting. He was 
teaching on alternate days a small group of 
high caliber juniors and seniors who had elected 
a course in mechanism, and a group of inferior 
students in the course in deseriptive geometry. 

An impression once existed that the instructor 
of juniors and seniors devotes more labor and 
employs greater skill to the teaching of his stu- 
dents than the instruetor of freshmen or sopho- 
mores. If the writer ever held this opinion he 
has been completely disillusioned; for the rela- 
tive amounts of labor and skill which he found 
himself employing on those very stupid fresh- 
men and the high-grade juniors and seniors 
were such as on the one hand to leave him com- 
pletely exhausted and, on the other hand, thor- 
oughly delighted and exhilarated. He is sure 
he never labored so hard nor so painfully as 
with the group of stupid freshmen. Their 
capacity to retain an understanding of a prin- 
ciple is unbelievably low. After working with 
them vigorously for three two-hour periods in 
the week, one had the impression at the end of 
the week that he had finally gotten them to 
understand so thoroughly that there would be 
no need to repeat. The invariable experience 
of the beginning of the following week—and 
this was the experience of all instructors—was 
that they were completely flat. It was necessary 
‘o go back for at least two weeks in a hasty 
review in order that an adequate start might be 
made on the work of the week. 

Unly 39.5 per cent. of the low students re- 
turned to the university for a second year. The 
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members of the department who taught them 
during 1924-25 feel that they wasted a lot of 
valuable energy on all of them. 

To sum up the history and qualities of the 
low students, then, a large percentage of them 
are the grandsons of American-born men and 
women; the sons of fairly well-educated par- 
ents; they had made relatively poor general rec- 
ords in their preparatory school; had done in- 
differently in mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry; made poor records on reduced loads of 
work during both semesters in college; and from 
careful observation they were found to possess 
low ratings in several of the subdivisions of 
intelligence and one or more of the important 
subdivisions of inclination. 

The reactions of the instructors on their work 
with the high students were practically the same 
as those of the writer concerning the small 
group of high-grade juniors and seniors in 
mechanism. The writer has since had the op- 
portunity to teach a high section in the test 
subject. There was no noticeable expenditure 
of energy to overcome friction. These students 
were so eager to proceed, so keen in their per- 
ceptions, so high in their powers of analysis 
and correlation, so tenacious of purpose and 
capable of sustained mental effort that the in- 
structor served as a guiding rather than as a 
driving agent. The instructors found that it 
was necessary for them to maintain an un- 
usually high pace to satisfy such students, and 
they invariably finished a session delighted and 
exhilarated in contrast with the exhaustion and 
depression on finishing with the other groups. 
The high students are able to finish the exer- 
cises designed for the average students in ap- 
proximately two thirds of the time required by 
the average. 

In the course of these experiments the pace 
has not yet been increased to a point which the 
high men have not been able to follow. By 
this, it is meant that the pace has gradually 
been increased, but from a desire to avoid a 
serious blunder the limit has not yet been 
reached. It has been determined that the su- 
perior students can finish, even with an ex- 
penditure of only two thirds of the time re- 
quired daily by the others, the total semester’s 
course as designed for average pupils in about 
eleven weeks. This provides the opportunity of 
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carrying such students farther in the subject 
and, at the same time, the opportunity of giving 
them more difficult and more interesting exer- 
cises that will consume the full amount of time 
that they should spend in the class room. 

Ninety-three and a half per cent. of these 
students are in the college of engineering for a 
second year. It develops from their second 
semester’s records that the fact that they had an 
average of 3 or more (an average grade of B 
or better) on their first semester’s work, in- 
sured them 33 per cent. of grades A, 41.5 per 
cent. of B, and 21 per cent. of C, during their 
second semester; and further, that their high 
general record made it certain that they would 
pass in descriptive geometry, the medium of the 
test, with one chance in three of receiving a 
grade of A, and two chances in three of receiv- 
ing a grade of A or B in it. 

In brief summary of the reactions and esti- 
mate of these superior students, then, it has 
been found that a large percentage are the 
grandsons of foreign-born men and women; the 
sons of parents who have not been to college, 
and, in the majority of cases, have not even 
finished a high-school education. They were 
honor pupils, or members of the upper third, 
of their high-school classes; had a high general 
rating in mathematies, physics and chemistry in 
the high school; are doing just as much outside 
work to earn their way in college as those who 
are rated “low”; and have made good records 
on full loads of work during their first two 
semesters in college. 


RELATIVE GRADES 


Fig. 16 represents the semester’s accomplish- 
ments of the three groups of students in de- 
scriptive geometry in the second semester of 
1924-25. Fig. 17 contains the six curves rep- 
resenting the performance in descriptive geom- 
etry of the high and low students during two 
years of segregation, and the year of 1922-23 
when they were mixed with each other and with 
the average. These curves are given, not be- 
cause they necessarily illustrate anything with 
reference to the benefit derived from segrega- 
tion, but because they serve as the basis of the 
computation of benefit, and to show how uni- 
formly the high and low students perform when 
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segregated and how erratically they are apt to 
perform when mixed with each other and with 
the average. Even in terms of mere grades, it 
is obvious that the high and low students wer 
the gainers from segregation. It is certain, a: 
least—and this is important—that the low sty. 
dents did not lose anything. Many times in the 
past, when discussing segregation, the writer has 
heard it said that it is an injustice to the low 
student to refuse to put him with the high sty. 
dent who would prove an inspiration. This has 
always been an annoying argument, but one for 
which there has not been an adequate reply 
until these experiments were conducted. The 
conclusion of the instructors who have handled 
such students now is that the work of the 
superior student can be administered by meth- 
ods beyond the comprehension of the low stv- 
dent. The instructor is able to deal much more 
efficiently with the low student when there are 
none but his kind in the class. Then he may 
deal with him and all his fellows on their own 
level of intelligence, at their own pace and in 
terms of just their capacity. It isn’t inspiration 
they need so much as help. A very interesting 
point arises here. This is that the normal ree- 
ord of the inferior student is not a record of 
his own capacity or achievement, but a record 
of his capacity plus the assistance of the in- 
structor. It is probably possible then to get 
a proper rating of the low student only through 
an examination, while the routine performance 
of the high student gives a very clear indica- 
tion of his capacity and ability. 


BENEFITS 


In attempting to arrive at some estimate 0! 
the benefits derived particularly by the superior 
students from segregation, it was understood, 
of course, that the grade curves just discussed 
can not be classed as benefit curves; they are 
merely performance curves and indicate but 


little else. It may be true that the grade curve 
of superior students when mixed with the aver- 
age and low may be taken for purposes of com 
parison as their benefit curve, since it represen! 
the maximum benefit that they can derive from 
that course as taught. To derive any higher 
benefit while still mixed, the administration ol 
the course would have to be changed; that 1s, 4 
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different design of course, different instructor, 
different methods, ete. 

When superior students are segregated, two 
factors at once enter by which their grade curve 
must be corrected to make it a benefit curve com- 
e with the combined benefit and grade 
such students when taught in mixed 
These factors are time and intelli- 
gence, There is possibly a third factor which 
one might term personal association, but neither 
the writer nor his colleagues have been able to 
offer any suggestion that seems a reasonable one 
for giving this factor a mathematical value. If 
it is to be considered, it is certainly not the least 
valuable of the three, and it may well be the 


parabl 
eurve of 
sections. 


most valuable. 

It has already been mentioned that the high 
students are able to finish the ninety-minute ex- 
ercise designed for the average student in from 
sixty to seventy minutes. When students are 
mixed indiseriminately it is necessary of course 
to design the course for the average, and as a 
result it proves too diffieult for the low and too 
easy for the high ones. The normal practice in 
such groups—and it has its equivalent in all 
other courses—is to either excuse the superior 
student when he has finished what he has to do, 
or to permit him to loaf until the others finish, 
largely beeause the instructor can not take care 
of the average and low students and, at the same 
time, give proper individual attention in assign- 
ing more work to the superior student. Some 
instructors feel that they accomplish what they 
desire when they assign more difficult exercises 
at first to the higher grade men, but it is doubted 
whether this practice works out perfectly in 
very many eases. If we may assume that within 
a reasonable limit students profit in any course 
approvimately in proportion to the time which 
they diligently and intelligently devote to it, we 
may assume, then, that if the high students are 
segregated and their full time employed on 
work up to their level of understanding, it is a 
zain of at least 20 per cent. merely for the time 
that may be devoted to additional exercises, dis- 
cussions and subject-matter. 

The intelligence factor has not been so easy 
'o determine, but on the basis of those intelli- 
sence tests that have been given it is felt that 
wd difference in the planes of intelligence on 
which the instructor deals with superior students 
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and a class of mixed students is at least 10 per 
cent. and probably as much as 20 per cent. 
With a class of mixed students, the instructor 
necessarily must grade his discussions to the 
understanding of the low students, certainly to 
the average students, and he usually succeeds 
thereby in boring the superior students. This 
does not happen when the high and low students 
are by themselves. 

There is thus an apparent gain in segregating 
high students to the extent of employing all 
their time profitably each day, and in dealing 
with all students on their own level of intelli- 
gence, carrying them as far in the subject as 
their intelligence and industry will permit. 

The estimate of the extent of gain is as yet 
but crude. One hesitates to draw anything that 
purports to be a definite conclusion on either 
the nature of the gain or the extent, because it 
is certain that a great deal more will be learned 
about all this in the coming years. It has been 
assumed that the grade curve shown on Fig. 17 
for the students of the year 1922-23, when they 
were mixed, indicates at the same time what they 
gained from the course and how much. Pre- 
sumably, the course was properly designed and 
taught, and the superior students were carried 
as far as possible with that organization. To 
convert this curve into a benefit curve it has 
been assumed that in a properly designed course 
the students should benefit to the same extent 
throughout the course; the ordinates of the 
curve have, therefore, been taken at short inter- 
vals, averaged, and from this average the hori- 
zontal curve shown in Fig. 18 was drawn. The 
same was done with the curve for the second 
semester of 1924-25. Thirty per cent. (twenty 
plus ten) was then added for time and intelli- 
gence to secure the benefit curve under segrega- 
tion. This gives a total of 109 per cent., which 
of course must be reduced to 100 per cent. be- 
cause the maximum benefit that any student can 
derive under any administration would be 100 
per cent.; when this is reduced to 100 per cent. 
the benefit curve for 1922-23 is proportionally 
reduced to 74 per cent. Superior students, then, 
seemingly benefit under segregation and when 
mixed in the ratio of 10 to 7.4; or, if this state- 
ment be reversed, such students derive an addi- 
tional benefit of 33 per cent. by being segre- 
gated. 
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CONFIRMATION OF METHOD OF SEGREGATION 

In the beginning of this discussion, under the 
heading of “Method of Segregating Students,” 
it was mentioned that a brief discussion would 
be included on the method employed. Fig. 19 
is included as giving fully the results obtained 
by all of the sections in the subject of deserip- 
tive geometry during the second semester of 
1924-25. is called, how- 
ever, to the last under the heading of “Com- 
The column, headed “Per- 


Particular attention 


parison of Ratings.” 


centage,” shows the relative order of the vari- 


ous sections, high, average and low, in terms 
of averages of the percentage grades (85 per 
cent., ete.) recorded by the various instructors 
for the subject of descriptive geometry in their 
record books. The middle column, headed “Let- 
ter,” gives the order of these same sections in 
terms of mathematical values of the letter 
grades sent in to the secretary’s office; that is, 
if the instructor computed a final average of 94 
per cent. for a student, he turned in a grade 
of A. This grade of A is given by the univer- 
sity a value of 4. This column headed “Letter,” 
then, is made up on a basis of these mathemati- 
cal values of the letters. 

Only one change in the order is to be noted 
in the high sections; that is, the section which 
is third on the basis of per cent. is fourth on 
the basis of letters, and the reverse. A few 
similar changes occur in the average and low 
sections. The first column, headed “First Semes- 
ter,” gives the order of these sections in terms 
of the averages of the letter values on all first 
semester subjects. Thus, the first and the fifth 
sections each had a value of 3.51, which is the 
highest on the basis of the values of the letter 
erades on all first semester subjects. The sec- 
tion ranking highest in terms of its first semester 
work is, then, first in its accomplishment in de- 
scriptive geometry both on a basis of percentage 
and on a basis of letter grades. The section that 
was third in accomplishment in the first semester 
is second, ete. The conclusion that is most im- 
portant is that all sections which were rated as 
superior on the basis of their first semester 
themselves 


showed SU pe rior 


accom plishments 
in their accomplishments in this subject; and 
different from 


that all 


much 
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the new order is not 


the old. It is interesting, 
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sections which were rated as inferior ona basis 
of their accomplishments on all first seme. 
ter subjects, except possibly one, performed ix 
this same order in the second semester, The 
section which is rated as 14 in the low group 
is the one which the writer taught and on whieh 
he deliberately expended unusual labor in an 
attempt to find out how much energy one must 
devote to such a class to make them apparently 
know the subject. No instructor can be eo 
pected to labor with such a group as he did ia 
that experiment. Their final rating did not 
truly represent them. 

The seeming conclusion, then, is that this rels- 
tively easy method of rating students on the 
basis of grades received on their previous eo- 
lege work to determine whether they should be 
put in the high or low group, is satisfactory, 
Such grades truly represent the important items 
of preparation, intelligence and inclination. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The general conclusions from the experiment 
and attendant investigations are: 

(1) That superior pupils in at least technical 
subjects and probably in all subjects ean derive 
an additional profit of 33 per cent. when segre 
rated. 

(2) That the relatively easy method of segre 
gating pupils on the basis of their previous col- 
lege accomplishments is satisfactory, because 
such grades seem to give an accurate measure 
of the students’ preparation, intelligence and 
inclination. 

(3) That approximately 20 per cent. of our 
total freshman class in engineering may be 
classed as superior and 20 per cent. as inferior. 

(4) That a large percentage of the inferior 
pupils ean easily be detected by their poor at 
complishments in their preparatory school. 

(5) That there is no apparent harm done t 
the student in college by segregating him with 
his mental equals. 

(6) That an undue amount of the energy of 
the instructor is consumed by the low students 
in a class of mixed students. The high students 
do not by any means get sufficient of his ab 


tention. 
H. W. MILLER 
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